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The growing closeness of the relations between the various 
countries of the Pacific is a phenomenon which is still perhaps 
imperfectly realised in other parts of the world. One of its most 
important aspects is the spread of industrialisation, with its 
resulting effects not only on the growth of factory industry, but 
also on the development of agriculture, the migration of capital 
and labour, and social conditions in general. The International 
Labour Office has from the outset been aware of the importance 
of the problems of the Pacific. A high proportion of the countries 
of the Pacific are members of the Organisation; many of them 
send delegations to the annual Conference and there have always 
been representatives of these countries on the Governing Body. 
Further, many of the problems of the Pacific are conditioned by 
economic fear, and are essentially among those which it is the 
function of the International Labour Organisation to solve by 
trying to create approximately similar conditions of life and 
work in countries which are competing for the same markets. 
Special interest therefore attaches to the following brief survey 
of the industrialisation of the Pacific, in which the author sum- 
marises the general case for and against considering “the Pacific” 
as a single entity, shows the rapidity of the growth of indus- 
trialisation in the various countries concerned, and indicates some 
of its repercussions on the standard of living and other conditions 
directly affecting the life of the workers. 
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OR some years atiention has been devoted in the countries of 

the Pacific to the influence of industrialisation on the 
Pacific peoples, considered not as a series of isolated problems 
affecting, in different ways, each of the Pacific countries sepa- 
rately, but as a single problem, with well-defined characteristics, 
of common concern to the whole Pacific world. 


The tendency to emphasise the existence of common problems 
of industrialisation of interest to all Pacific peoples is part of the 
general movement, the growth of which in the last few years has 
been so striking, to organise discussion, through various non- 
official conferences, of the problems of the Pacific. Perhaps the 
most significant manifestation of this movement is the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, with headquarters at Honolulu. The Inter- 
national Labour Office has been in close contact with this 
important body since its foundation in 1925. Members of the 
staff of the Office have been present at the second and third of 
its biennial conferences held in Honolulu 1927 and in Kyoto 1929, 
and the General Secretary and other members of the secretarial 
staff of the Institute have visited the Office in Geneva. The main 
object of the Institute, according to its constitution, is to study the 
conditions of the Pacific peoples, with a view to the improvement 
of their mutual relations. 

Reference should also be made, as an indication of the tendency 
to regard the Pacific as a region with common problems, to the 
Pan-Pacific Union, with headquarters also at Honolulu. The 
Office has also been constantly in touch with this Organisation. 
The Pan-Pacific Union is “an organisation directed by repre- 
sentatives of all Pacific races, supported in part by Government 
appropriations, co-operating with Chambers of Commerce, scien- 
tific organisations, Boards of Education and kindred bodies work- 
ing for the advancement of Pacific interests. It brings together, 
through frequent conferences at the ocean’s cross roads, leaders 
in all lines of throught and action in Pacific lands, organising 
them into friendly co-operation and effort.” The Pan-Pacific 
Union has organised a series of conferences, most of which have 
been held in Honolulu, dealing with special problems. Among 
these conferences the following may be mentioned : Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Congress, Pan-Pacific Food Conservation Conference, 
Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress, Pan-Pacific Press Conference, 
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Pan-Pacific Educational Congress, Pan-Pacific Commercial 
Congress, Pan-Pacific Surgical Congress. Of these Congresses 
the Pan-Pacific Scientific Congress has now become an inde- 
pendent body, with periodical meetings. 

There is, finally, the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat, a 
body under communist influence, which has held congresses in 
Hankow in 1927 and in Vladivostok in 1929. 

Reference should further be made, in this catalogue of 
organisations which regard the Pacific as an area with common 
interests, to the special regional Pacific conferences organised by 
world-wide organisations. The Rotary International arranges an 
annual Pacific Conference of Rotary Clubs. This Conference was 
held in 1928 in Honolulu, in 1929 in Tokyo, and the 1930 
Conference is to be held in Sydney. The Red Cross organisations 
have also organised Pacific regional Congresses. 

In the specifically industrial sphere, two of these organisa- 
tions devoted, in 1929, particular attention to questions of interest 
to the International Labour Organisation. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations, at its third session, held in Kyoto, October- 
November 1929, discussed, with reference to conditions in Pacific 
countries, the following questions : 


1. In what ways and to what extent are the social and economic 
effects of industrialisation (a) detrimental, (b) beneficial to the workers 
or to the community ? 

(For example, with respect to wages, hours of labour, working con- 
ditions, employment of women and children, standards of living, and 
unemployment.) 


2. Does industrialisation necessarily involve : 
(a) the destruction of small industries ? 

(b) the decline of agriculture ? 

(c) the break-up of village organisation ? 


3. In what, if any, degree may increasing industrialisation in the 
Pacific area be accompanied by : 

(a) a greater or a less concentration of economic control ? 

(2) a greater or a less inequality of wealth distribution ? 

(c) a general raising or lowering of standards of living ? 


4. In view of the fact that every country of the Pacific area is 
facing special difficulties in the solution of social and economic pro- 
blems arising from changing industrial conditions, what can each 
learn from the experience of the others by way of : 

(a) utilising forms of social and economic organisation already 

in existence ? 

(b) suggesting new forms ? 
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5. In what ways and to what extent do conditions in one country 
affect labour conditions and standards in other countries ? What 
effect can international agreements or the efforts of bodies such as 
the International Labour Organisation have on labour protection and 
on raising standards and working conditions in newly industrialised 


countries ? 


The Pan-Pacific Trade Union Congress, which held its second 
Conference in Vladivostok in August 1929, adopted a series of 
resolutions, one of which, referring to the Economic Programme 
adopted by the first Conference in Hankow, 20 May 1927, 
contains the following paragraphs : 


The Second Conference declares that the struggle for the eight-hour 
day must now be supplemented by the slogan of “ The seven-hour 
day ”, which is already achieved for a large section of the workers 
of the Soviet Union. The following points must be added to the pro- 
gramme : 


1. The establishment of a minimum wage in each country, and 
constant struggle to raise this minimum to the level of the highest 
standards obtaining in the Pacific. 


2. Absolute equality of working conditions for all workers of 
different races and nationalities working in the same enterprises. 


II 


To the European, even the well-informed European, who has 
never crossed the Pacific, it comes as a distinct shock to realise 
that such questions are being seriously discussed as problems 
which affect a single entity, “the Pacific”. The European is 
accustomed to think on the one hand of Asia, and on the other 
of America ; he never considers that there are problems common , 
to Asia and America and Oceania. But the peoples of these three 
continents, all washed by the waters of the world’s greatest 
ocean, are themselves conscious of the existence of these common 
problems and have themselves attempted to set up machinery 
to study them. 

The European, sceptical of the existence of such common 
problems, is apt to point out that in the history of the world 
oceans have always divided peoples from peoples. If this argu- 
ment that oceans separate and divide and do not join or unify 
is generally valid, it would appear a fortiori to be all the more 
applicable to the Pacific, by far the vastest ocean in the world, 
covering as it does an area more than twice as great as the 
Atlantic. 
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The second argument against regarding the Pacific as an 
entity with common problems is based on the amazing diversity 
of the peoples who inhabit the countries of the Pacific. The 
half-milliard people massed round the Pacific exhibit every 
variety of civilisation from the most primitive culture to the 
most highly developed social organisation. They live in lands 
of widely different extent and natural resources, and they are 
expanding in national groups at very different rates of increase. 
Most acute of all their differences is the age-long conflict between 
Eastern and Western culture. In the Pacific, America, east of 
the Orient, is, paradoxically, the chief representative of Western 
culture and Western institutions. There are those who maintain 
that there is an ultimate antinomy between the Orient and the 
Occident ;_ that in the Orient everything Occidental is accidental. 
Further, the Pacific is cut in two not only by the 180th meridian, 
but also by the equator. Its contrasts are contrasts not only of 
longitude, but of latitude. Are there problems common to both 
the Northern Pacific and the Southern Pacific ? The countries 
of the Northern Pacific are densely populated, those of the 
Southern Pacific are sparsely populated. The total population 
of Northern Pacific countries is perhaps thirty times as great as 
that of the Southern Pacific countries; and this contrast in 
population is pregnant with still other disparities. 

It is now necessary, after this enumeration of the arguments 
against regarding the Pacific as a political, economic, industrial 
and cultural entity, to state the answers to these arguments. 

The first answer to such arguments is to point out that the 
existence of common problems in the Pacific in a very important 
field, the political, has already been formally recognised in the 
various treaties and pacts relating to the Pacific concluded in 
recent years. 

It is unnecessary here to give in any detail the provisions of 
the Four-Power Pact, the Nine-Power Treaty or the various 
bilateral treaties and agreements which regulate political rela- 
tions in the Pacific. These are relatively numerous. 

In the economic sphere, also, certain special Pacific agree- 
ments exist. Reference might, for example, be made to the 
treaties concluded between Japan, Russia, the United : States, 
Canada and Great Britain with reference to the halibut fisheries 
and the fur-seal industry in the North Pacific. 

There are also various commercial understandings or agree- 
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ments between the Pacific countries for the encouragement of 
trade on a “ most favoured nation ”’ basis. 

But the most striking arguments in favour of the conception 
of the Pacific as a single frame of reference are based on facts 
in the specifically industrial field. There is no question on which 
there is greater unanimity in the Pacific than the belief that the 
index of the greatness of a country in the future will be expressed 
in terms of industry. 

It would therefore seem worth while to examine in some 
detail certain characteristics of the industrialisation of the 


Pacific. * 


Ill 


It will be useful, in the first place, to indicate some facts and 
figures which illustrate the extent or the rapidity of the growth 
of industrialisation. The extent of industrialisation in the coun- 
tries of the East is difficult to determine. Publications on the 
subject naturally tend to lay stress on the changes that have 
occurred or are at present occurring. They unconsciously 
exaggerate the present importance of the new forms of industry 


as compared with the established traditional economic systems 
of the Orient. 

With this general proviso, we may proceed to mention certain 
facts with regard to industrialisation in each of the more impor- 
tant Pacific countries. 


The outstanding and significant industrial development in the 
Pacific area within recent years has been that of Japan. Japan 
has within half a century changed from a self-sufficient nation 
of farmers into a highly industrialised community dependent to 
an extent that is probably unique upon further industrial expan- 
sion and international co-operation. The pressure of her popula- 
tion upon limited agricultural resources is already severe. The 
cumulative increase of that population in the immediate future 
will necessitate an increasing measure of industrialisation beyond 
that already achieved. 

The stimulus to manufacture came to Japan in three suc- 
cessive periods of military necessity. The boom period following 





1 In this article the word “ industrialisation ” is issued to indicate the process 
of change in the technique and organisation of production, the result of which is 
“ industrialism ”’, 
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the war with China was particularly favourable for the promo- 
tion of modern industries, including spinning, papermaking, the 
production of artificial fertiliser, wool weaving, shipbuilding, 
hemp dressing, brewing and flour making. The acquisition of 
Formosa as a result of the war offered the occasion for building 
up the sugar manufacturing industry. The war with Russia 
also brought in its train a very prosperous period for the various 
industries. Special enthusiasm developed in the electrical indus- 
try. A reaction set in soon, followed by a temporary depression 
in many industries. The world war stimulated unprecedented 
industrial activity in Japan. This was true of the spinning, 
hemp-dressing, and textile industries and also of the iron, steel, 
machinery and shipbuilding industries. The chemical industry 
which had never been fully developed in Japan was now given 
a favourable opportunity. The making of dyestuffs, soda, and 
artificial silk, the extraction of nitrogen from the atmosphere, as 
well as the growth of other chemical industries now developed in 
rapid succession. 

The following table compares the number of the manu- 
facturing companies and the amount of capital invested before 
and after the world war: 

Year Number of Paid-up capital 
companies (in 1,000 yen) 


1914 5,266 833,569 
1927 13,717 4,643,596 


In other words, manufacturing corporations and companies 
increased nearly three-fold in number, while their paid-up 
capital increased nearly six-fold, in the years from 1914 to 1927. 

The value of the annual products of different kinds of 
manufacturing industries in 1914 and 1926 respectively (products 
of government industries and of factories employing less than 
five workers not included) are as follows : 


Year Yen 
1914 1,371,605,000 
1926 6,947,948 ,000 


Not, however, content with the tremendous increase which has 
taken place in the scope and productivity of their industries, 
Japanese manufacturers are doing their utmost to rationalise 
industry by the arrangement of mergers, and the application 
of improved technique and organisation. 
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The result of this extension of manufacturing activity is 
reflected in Japan’s trade. In the import trade provisions and 
raw materials have increased and finished articles have decreased, 
while in the export trade the reverse is true. This tendency in 
Japan’s trade is regarded by Japanese economists as very satis- 
factory. Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, Minister of Finance in 1929, 


wrote : 


This is encouraging evidence, demonstrating that, so far as Japan’s 
national economy is concerned, she is gradually being transformed 
from an agricultural into a commercial and manufacturing country. ' 


. The factory industries of China are confined to a limited 
number of centres, such as Shanghai, Wusih, Tungchanhai, 
Wuhan, Tientsin, Tangshan, Tsingtao, Tsinan, Dairen, Mukden 
and Canton. In each of these centres the new factory industries 
of China are localised in various degrees. Thus, Shanghai, 
Wusih, Tungchanhai, Wuhan, Tientsin and Tsingtao are the chief 
centres for China’s cotton industry, whereas Shanghai, Wusih and 
Tientsin are also flour-milling centres. In Shanghai, Wusih and 
Canton, the silk-reeling industry is centred. In Dairen, the oil- 
pressing industry is largely to be found. Tangshan is the coal- 
mining centre, while Wuhan is noted for its iron and steel works. 
Elsewhere other industries flourish, such as carpet-weaving in 
Tientsin and Peiping, artificial silk weaving in Shanghai and 
Tientsin, hosiery knitting in Tientsin, Shanghai, Wuhan, Pinghu, 
etc., and tinfoil making in Hangchow and Shaoshin, etc. Some 
of these industrial centres are also commercial centres, because 
of the presence of port and transport facilities. Shanghai, the 
largest industrial centre of China, is also the largest commercial 
centre. Other commercial centres, such as Dairen, Tientsin, 
Wuhan, Canton, etc., are also industrial centres. 

It is very probable, though statistics are not available, that 
the number of persons employed in factories has greatly increased 
since 1919. This is suggested, for example, by the increase in 
the number of cotton mills and spindles between 1919 and 1928. 


Year Number of mills Number of spindles 


1919 54 1,650,000 
1928 120 3,850,000 


More than half the spindles are to be found in the mills of 
fourteen companies, eight of which are Japanese, five Chinese 





? Junnosuke Inouye: The Economic and Industrial Development of Modern 
Japan, p. 19. Tokyo, 1929. 
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and one British. The largest Japanese establishment, Naigai 
Wata Kaisha, has 446,056 spindles, or 12.per cent. of the total, 
distributed among its fifteen units in the different parts of China. 

Special reference should be made to the rapid industrial 
development of Southern Manchuria, largely under the aegis of 
the South Manchuria Railway. That railway has developed in 
the last twenty years a wide variety of industrial undertakings, 
including, in addition to the railway, factories, harbours, mines 
and iron foundries. The Company has also managed shipping 
and pottery firms, electric light and gas services, hotels and other 
undertakings. Recently, however, most of the subsidiary activities 
of the South Manchuria Railway have been re-organised as inde- 
pendent or collateral companies. The development of all these 
industrial activities in the last twenty years has, however, been 
very striking.* 

Chinese economists point with pride to the fact that China is 
now, as a result of industrialisation, able not only to supply an 
increasing proportion of her own needs in manufactured goods, 
but is also beginning to export manufactures. “ With the growth 
of China’s own industries, the character in China’s exports neces- 
sarily changes from raw materials to partly manufactured or 
wholly manufactured goods, whereas the character in China’s 
imports takes an opposite course of development.” ’ 


In Australia industrialism has increased in recent years. 
Whereas until 1919 pastoral occupations held the position of 
chief producing agency, from 1921 onwards manufacturing 
industry has assumed the lead, and now represents more than a 
third of the total. The number of those employed in industrial 
occupations has also increased. The group in which the most 
marked numerical increase was in evidence was the class 
designated “ industrial ”, comprising mainly manufacturing indus- 
tries, building trades and constructional works. In this group 
there was an increase in number from 426,000 breadwinners in 
1901 to 724,000 breadwinners in 1921, an increase of 70 per cent. 
in the twenty years.* In the case of persons employed in facto- 
ries, more recent figures, covering also a twenty-year period, 





1 Cf. Masamichi Royama : Japan’s Position in Manchuria, pp. 66-67. Tokyo, 


1929. 
2 Cf. Franklin L. Ho and Hsien Ding Fone : Extent and Effects of Industrialisa- 


tion in China, p. 30. 1929. 
8 Cf. C. H. Wickens : “ Some Statistical Aspects of Australian Industry ”’, 


in The Economic Record, May 1929, p. 56. 
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show a still higher rate of increase. The number of factories in 
1907 was 12,600, and the number of hands employed 249,000. 
In 1926-1927 the number of factories had increased to 21,600 and 
the number of hands to 467,000. In this period, therefore, the 
number of persons employed in factories had increased by 
87% per cent.' The capital invested in manufacturing industries 
rose from £80,000,000 in 1908 to £303,000,000 in 1925, while the 
total output rose from £87,000,000 to £347,000,000 in the same 
period. * 


The policy of New Zealand in regard to industrialism differs 
to some extent from that of Ausiralia. Here industrial develop- 
ment, therefore, though increasing, has not yet reached the stage 
where it can take care of the home market, and still less is it in 
the exporting stage. ° 


In the case of Canada, industrialisation has already proceeded 
rapidly. The development has been specially rapid since 1900. 
Between 1870 and 1924 the capital invested in manufactures rose 
from $78,000,000 to $3,500,000,000. Manufactured goods form 
practically the same proportion of Canada’s exports as they do in 


those of the United States. It is particularly significant that in 
recent years, even while Eastern Canada was experiencing periods 
of industrial ineriia, British Columbia has registered uninter- 
rupted industrial progress. 


The leader of industrialisation in the Pacific is, however, the 
Uniled States. The United States of America, with its economic 
and industrial system more highly developed than that of any 
other country in the world, has illustrated to the Pacific the 
possibilities of industrial expansion. The rapidity with which 
industries developed after the frontier of the Union reached the 
Pacific Ocean, until the United States became in the twentieth 
century the unchallenged leader in mechanical industry, has set 
the pace for other Pacific countries. Under especially favourable 
conditions and aided by greatly improved human as well as 
mechanical technique, the industries of the United States have 





1 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

2 Cf. Woops : Australian Secondary Industries. If these figures are corrected 
for the rise in general prices, the increase in both cases is almost exactly 100 per 
cent. 

3 Cf. Nasu : Industrialisation in New Zealand. 
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reached the position where they are seeking outlets beyond their 
domestic markets both for accelerated production and for accu- 
mulating capital. 

This is not the place to dilate upon the unique expansion of 
American industry in recent years. The facts are sufficiently 
clearly stated in the report on Recent Economic Changes in the 
United States, published in 1929 by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. It may, however, be worth while to 
emphasise that in no State in the Union has recent industrial 
development been more rapid than in California. If that develop- 
ment has owed much to certain specialised forms of product, 
such as oil, films or fruit, it is none the less true that almost all 
other forms of industrial operation have developed rapidly. In 
Los Angeles, for example, the population of which has grown in 
ten years from a few hundred thousand to a million and a half, 
there were, in 1929, 3,908 industrial undertakings, manufacturing 
products valued at $1,014,230,974. 


The rapidity of the growth of industrialism in the United 
States has undoubtedly exercised a profound influence on all 


other Pacific countries, including the islands of the Pacific. An 
example is afforded by the Philippines, Factories have already 
been established, and the Filipinos demand more of them. There 
is no hatred of modern machinery and labour-saving devices due 
to a fear that such inventions may steal the means of livelihood. 
Modern methods and inventions are welcomed as an aid to 
national development and not treated as ruthless competitors 
which rob the poor. It is a symbol of the increasing mechanisa- 
tion of life in the Philippines that the rickshaw has given place 
to the motor car and the man-handled dray to the motor lorry. 


IV 


Industrialisation has manifested itself in the Pacific not only 
in the spread of factory industry, but also in the application of 
mechanical means and methods to agriculture and maritime 
occupations. In the case of agriculture, it is again the United 
States and the American territories in the Pacific that offer the 
most striking examples. 

In California agriculture is industrialised and commercialised 
to a degree unknown elsewhere in the Union. 
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In the Hawaiian Islands remarkable applications have taken 
place of industrial methods to agriculture, particularly in the 
two main industries, sugar and pineapples. The production of 
these two main industries is valued at $100,000,000 annually. The 
sugar and pineapple industries are organised on a large scale, 
and unusual reliance is placed upon scientific research and direc 
tion. The extraordinary economic development of this small 
group of tropical islands is an indication of what may be done, 
no doubt with less ease, when the pressure of industrialised popu- 
lations calls for the intensive utilisation of other islands in the 
Pacific. 

In the Philippines the industrialisation of agriculture has not 
advanced so far, but provision is being made for the application 
by co-operative methods of large-scale and mechanised methods 
to agriculture. Mr. Stimson, when Governor, expressed the posi- 
tion as follows : 


It is clear that agricultural development in the Philippines, of a 
character which requires the co-ordinated production of large tracts 
of land, must be reached by co-operative efforts of a large number 
of landowners, grouped about a common central, which guides, fosters 
and finances them under contract, rather than by large holdings in 
fee by single corporations. 


Whether, however, by co-operative effort or by the system of 
large single plantations, there is an increasing tendency in the 
Pacific to apply to agriculture the methods of large-scale 
mechanised industry. 

In Australia and New Zealand also these methods are being 
applied, and in the Netherlands Indies the same tendency is 
discernible in the modern organisation of the rubber, coffee and 
other tropical plantation industries. 

On the Asiatic coast, however, little has yet been done to apply 
industrial methods to agriculture. With the exception of the 
government-owned pasturages and upland farms in Hokkaido, 
motor-driven machines are scarcely used at all in the cultivation 
of a Japanese farm. The work of breaking the ground, sowing, 
fertilising, and reaping is invariably done by human labour, 
sometimes assisted by horses or cows. Hence Japanese agricul- 
ture is described as “ not yet capitalised”.* In the case of China 
also little has yet been done to apply industrial methods to agri- 





1 Cf. Dr. S. Nasu : Land Utilisation in Japan, p. 81. Tokyo, 1929. 
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culture. In Manchuria, however, some use has recently been 
made of tractors and other mechanical appliances. 

There is no doubt that Asia will gradually awake to the neces- 
sity of the application of mechanical methods and power to 
agricultural production. Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Director of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford University, has estimated that 
whereas to spade an acre by hand requires more than fourteen 
days of labour, a tractor pulling three ploughs will cover over 
8.6 acres in one day. The application of mechanical power to 
agriculture will become more and more necessary as the demand 
of increased population for foodstuffs grows. 

A word must now be said on the application of industrial 
methods to maritime occupations, notably shipping and fisheries. 
It is unnecessary to emphasise the fact that two Pacific countries, 
the United States and Japan, occupy respectively the second and 
third places among the great shipping powers of the world. 

The extended markets for fish made possible as a result of the 
use of mechanical methods of refrigeration and canning have in 
their turn stimulated the application of machinery and industrial 
methods to the actual operations of fishing. In the Pacific this 
is particularly true in the case of fishing for halibut and sockeyed 
salmon. Analogous domains in which industrialisation is evident 
are the fur-seal fishing industry in the North Pacific and the 
whaling industry in the South Pacific. * 

Considerable developments have also recently taken place in 
the crabmeat packing industry in the North Pacific. Whereas in 
1921 only two ships were employed in this industry with an 
output of 2,760 boxes, in 1927 there were 17 ships in operation 
with an output of 337,000 boxes. These ships are really floating 
factories, which steam to the crabmeat fishing grounds and can 
the fish on board. It is expected that this floating factory system 
will be extended to cover also the salmon-packing industry.* This 
curious development is entirely symptomatic of the prestige of 
industrialism in the Pacific. 

In spite of certain limitations, there seems little doubt that the 
growth of industrialism in the Pacific will continue to be rapid. * 





2 Cf. Dr. A. McKay : International Control of Fisheries on the High Seas with 


Particular Reference to the Pacific, p. 7. 1929. 
2 Cf. Dr. S. Ine1: “ Floating Factories on the Pacific”, in Pacific Affairs, 


Nov. 1929, p. 700. 
3 Dr. J. B. Conpuirre discusses these limitations in The Economic Record, 


Nov. 1926, p. 203. 
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It has already been suggested that the example of American 
prosperity, based on industrialism, has acted as a powerful 
stimulus to Oriental countries and certain islands in the Pacific 
to develop their own industries. There is, however, a more 
fundamental reason for the rapid industrial development which 
is taking place. This reason is to be discovered in the complex 
of conditions, without which an industrial order cannot come 
into existence, which are now to be found in the countries of the 
Pacific. The industrial order is the system under which com- 
modities are produced by labour specialised and organised to 
operate machinery on a large scale. This definition direcily 
implies all the chief characteristics of that order. In the first 
place, it is the system of large-scale machine production with 
standardisation of product. In the second place, it implies 
organisation of labour, the regimentation of workpeople under 
discipline. Thirdly, this work must be specialised ; division of 
labour and specialisation of function are involved. In the fourth 
place, industrialism involves centralisation of factories and 
consequently of population. Fifthly, it involves capitalisation. 
In the sixth place, it leads to a great development of the import- 
ance of marketing with its emphasis on the creation of demand ; 
and finally it essentially implies, by a sort of inner logic, inter- 
national relations. Now all these conditions have come into being 
to a greater or less degree in recent years in certain at least of the 
Pacific countries. 


Vv 


Industrialisation has also had an important repercussion in 
the Pacific on the migration of labour and of capital. It has been 
said, and with some truth, that the migration of labour is always 
from the low-standard country to the high-standard country, and 
the migration of capital from the high-standard country to the 
low-standard country. 

Migration of labour in the Pacific area, both transoceanic and 
continental, is on the increase. In the case of continental migra- 
tion, the currents are in the main from China northwards and 
southwards, and from Mexico northwards into the United States. 
The main transoceanic streams are from the Philippines to 
Hawaii and thence to California, and from Europe to Australia 
and New Zealand. Numerically, by far the most important of 
the streams of migrants are those which move from the northern 
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provinces of China into Manchuria at a rate which, although 
exact figures are lacking, is estimated to exceed one million 
persons per annum. Migration is also taking place on a consider- 
able scale from China into Indo-China, and through Hongkong 
to Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. In 1927, over a quarter 
of a million Chinese emigrants passed through Hongkong. Japan 
remains, as it has always been, a country relatively free either 
from emigration or from immigration, but a certain amount of 
emigration has taken place in recent years to Brazil. In addition 
to the main currents of migration, migratory movements on a 
smaller scale are always taking place among the islands of the 
Pacific. 

There is little doubt that migration of capital in the Pacific 
area is also on the increase, but it is difficult to obtain precise 
figures. Reference may, however, be made to an interesting 
recent co-operative study of foreign investments in China made 
under the joint auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
Social Science Research Council of New York, the Brookings 
Institute of Economics of Washington, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment Bureau of Statistics at Nanking, which was published in 
i929 by Mr. D. K. Lieu, Director of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Legislative Yuan, National Government of China. But although 
this document contains fuller information than has ever pre- 
viously been assembled on foreign loans to the Chinese Govern- 
ment, on foreign business investments and on philanthropic invest- 
ments, it does not present a complete picture of the situation. 


VI 


The industrialisation of the countries of the Pacific neces- 
sarily has an important bearing on the changing standards of 
living in these countries. A good example of this is furnished by 
Japan. The standard of living in Japan, rising as a result of 
industrialism, necessitates a still further development of indus- 
trialism. The country is no longer able to produce all the food 
and other products demanded in accordance with the rise in the 
standard of living. It is more and more necessary, therefore, for 
industrialism to develop, in order, by export, to balance increas- 
ing imports of food. 

There are few Pacific questions, however, on which there is 
greater obscurity than the relative “ highness” or “ lowness ” uf 
standards of living. 
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It is common to speak of the American, Canadian, Australian 
and New Zealand standards of living as “ high”, and those of the 
Asiatic countries as “low”. It is, however, extremely difficult 
to find real figures corresponding to these statements. For some 
of these countries relatively comparable statistics of real wages 
exist. But for most of them comparable figures are non-existent. 
The standard of living does not, however, depend exclusively on 
real wages. Other factors of great importance may and do 
enter. And it is not certain to what extent these figures of real 
wages represent the standard of living of the community as a 
whole. In every country there are many standards of living, and 
the statisticians have not always been successful in locating the 
ruling or predominant standard of living, or the standard of 
what we vaguely call the great masses of the community. Thus, 
in Australia, where statistical investigations into standards of 
living have, for various reasons, been pursued further than in 
any other Pacific country, the various responsible estimates vary 
between £5 odd and £4 odd as the average weekly income of 
the great mass of adult breadwinners. * 


A rough index of the standard of living of a country is some- 
times thought to be available in the figures showing foreign 
trade per head of population. According to the Memorandum 
on International Trade and Balances of Payments, 1926-1928, 
of the League of Nations, the figures of foreign trade per head 
of the population expressed in dollars in 1928 for the main 
Pacific countries were as follows : New Zealand, 327.73 ; Canada, 
280.49 ; Australia, 218.01 ; Chile, 90.30; United States, 74.72; 
Formosa’, 48.83 ; Peru, 30.85; Mexico, 30.58; Japan, 30.49; 
Philippines, 24.30; Dutch East Indies, 19.44; Korea’, 18.19; 
Ecuador’, 11.73; French Indo-China, 10.30; U.S.S.R., 5.19; 
and China’, 2.91. But the Memorandum itself points out* that 
more importance should not be attached to these figures than 
they actually possess. They are not, as is frequently presumed, 
closely representative of national income per head of population. 
The majority of the countries with a large trade per head are 
islands, peninsulas or transit countries whose geographical posi- 
tion makes them naturally dependent upon the international 





1 Cf. D. T. Sawkins : “ The Australian Standard of Living”, in Studies in 
Australian Affairs, 1928, p. 30. 

2 These figures are for 1927, not 1928. 

3 Page 36. 
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exchange of commodities. That exchange is one, and an im- 
portant, factor in the determination of the national dividend, 
but it is not a measure of that dividend or of the amount of 
that dividend per head of population. 

It would be possible to quote figures of the national income 
per head in certain of these countries, but even those figures 
would not really give a true picture of the relative standard 
of living in the various countries of the Pacific. It is precisely 
the absence of reliable information in this field which has sug- 
gested to the Institute of Pacific Relations the desirability of an 
enquiry into the standard of living in Pacific countries. 


VII 


Organised labour in the Pacific countries has not yet adopted 
any definite attitude towards industrialism. It is by no means 
in agreement in national or in international policy. With regard 
to international affiliations, the only national movement affiliated 
to the Amsterdam International Federation of Trade Unions is 
the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress. On the other hand, 
the only central national movement ever affiliated to the Pan- 
Pacific Trade Union Secretariat (under communist influence), 
apart from the Red Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., was the Austral- 
asian Council of Trade Unions; and by decision of the All- 
Australian Trade Union Congress held in February 1930 this 
affiliation has been discontinued. If in the American continent 
communist influence is weak and appears to be growing weaker, 
communism in Japan, China and the Netherlands Indies is still 
a force to be reckoned with in the world of labour. 

For the most part, labour in Pacific countries is not conscious 
of any identity of interest with labour in other Pacific countries. 
It is true that the Preamble to the Constitution of the Pan- 
Pacific Trade Union Secretariat contains the following clause : 


4. To fight against and remove ail racial and national barriers 
and prejudices which still divide the exploited classes and oppressed 
peoples to the advantage of the exploiters and oppressors. 


But the fact that this clause was accepted by the Australasian 

Council of Trade Unions, through its affiliation with the Pan- 

Pacific Secretariat, in spite of its support of the White Australian 
2 
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policy, would appear to throw some doubt on the application of 
the Pan-Pacific principles of the Secretariat. 

In the Pacific area, labour becomes, in general, conscious of 
inter-Pacific relationships only when its national] or local inter- 
ests appear to be affected. Thus the California State Federation 
of Labour has shown itself acutely conscious of the danger to 
itself of the immigration of labour from Asia. It took a pro- 
minent part in the exclusion of Japanese immigration in 1924, 
and it has again played a leading réle in the campaign for 
the exclusion of Filipino labour. 

Similarly the Chinese worker, who adopted, on a large scale, 
the weapon of the strike in 1926-1928, did so, in part at least, 
as a protest against foreign management and foreign capital in 
the factories in which he worked. 

In the Pacific as a whole, it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that it is the opposition of interests, rather than 
the community of interests, between the workers of the various 
Pacific countries that is at present most obvious. The solidarity 
of the workers in the Pacific is far from being, as yet, realised 
by the workers themselves. 


Vill 


It is not the purpose of this article to examine the influence 
of the industrialisation of Pacific countries on social conditions. 
That aspect of the question has engaged the attention of the 
International Labour Office in other connections. It is necessary, 
however, to point out that the feature of the question is of capital 
importance from at least four standpoints: (a) the influence 
of factory organisation on conditions of work in the factories 
and on housing; (b) the repercussion of the competition of 
factory-made goods on the artisanal and guild methods of pro- 
duction; (c) the effect of commercialisation on family life, 
including the destruction of the crafts practised in the home 
ancillary to agriculture ; and (d) the results of industrialisation 
in leading to the organisation of powerful occupational associa- 
tions of employers and workers, and the growth of industrial 
disputes. 

It is, undoubtedly, possible to exaggerate the importance of 
the rapid industrialisation which is taking place in certain 
Pacific countries. It is necessary to remember, as a consular 
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report on China expresses it, “ that the mere fact that a surface 
current is. rapid is often evidence that it is only a surface 
current”’.' If, however, at present, certain manifestations of 
industrialisation in the Pacific are merely surface currents, there 
can be little doubt that they will not remain surface currents. 
The whole life of the Pacific peoples will be profoundly affected 
by industrialisation, just as the life of the peoples of Europe 
was changed by the Industrial Revolution. What Lafcadio Hearn 
called the “ tidal wave of Occidental civilisation ” is beating upon 
the shores of Asia with resounding force. 





1 Papers respecting Labour Conditions in China (No. 2442), p. 67. 





Industrial Relations in the French 
State Mines of the Saar Basin: I 
by 


P. WAELBROECK 
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International Labour Office 


Particular interest attaches to the problem of industrial rela- 
tions in the French State mines of the Saar in view of the special 
conditions in which the problem presents itself in the Territory. 

In the first place, there is the situation created by the fact 
that a wholly German staff of manual workers and a partly French 
and partly German staff of salaried employees are under the 
orders of a wholly French management and French engineers — 
a situation which adds to the ordinary phychological difficulties 
of the problem. Next, there is the process of rationalisation, 
which has been actively carried on for several years, and the 
effects it has had on the general conditions of employment, 
with their resulting influence on the readiness of the staff to 
collaborate with the management. Lastly, in view of the often- 
repeated assertion that very large undertakings are ill suited to 
the organisation of satisfactory relations between employers and 
employed and that these difficulties are intensified in mininy 
undertakings on account of the independent spirit of the miners, 
who are accustomed to working in isolated groups or shifts, 
special attention is due to a study of the methods that have 
been adopted for the solution of the problem by the French 
Administration of the Saar mines, which has employed up to 
as many as 75,000 workers at once and exploits almost the whole 
Basin. The report given below, which contains a survey of these 
methods and their results, has been prepared by Mr. Pierre 
Waelbroeck as a result of a study made by him on the spot, in 
collaboration with Mr. T. G. Spates, representative of Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., New York. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF PRODUCTION 


HE Saar Basin is an elongated zone of coal-bearing land 
stretching from south-west to north-east ; the best-known 

part is dome-shaped, while the ends of the zone lie at inaccessible 
depths. Only the central region of the Basin is worked at present, 
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that is to say, where the dome approaches the surface and in the 
neighbourhood of the outcrops. This region extends for about 
50 kilometres, varying in width, which is at most 20 kilometres, 
from Frankenholz on the north-east frontier of the Saar Territory 
to a little beyond the borders of Lorraine. 

The presence of coal in this region appears to have been 
known in the Middle Ages, but for a long time there was only 
some scratching of the outcrops, and it was not until the 
eighteenth century that any organised exploitation of the coal 
began. In the Saar, as elsewhere, it was the development of 
large-scale industry and the consequent rise in the demand for 
fuel that finally set the coal-mining industry on its feet. The 
oldest statistics of production available give a figure of 14,292 
tons for the output in 1767. This output increased rapidly under 
the French occupation. It was about 30,000 tons in the troublous 
years of 1794 and 1795, and rose to 104,680 tons in 1811. It con- 
tinued to increase by leaps and bounds under the German regime, 
rising from 100,320 tons in 1816 to 701,689 tons in 1850, 
6,572,468 tons in 1890, and 13,216,309 tons in 1913. 

This huge increase in output would have been impossible 
without a steady influx of workers, most of whom came from 
the neighbouring districts of Germany. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the total population of the Territory was only 
a few thousand; yet the number of persons employed in the 
mines alone was no less than 5,163 as early as 1850, 31,166 in 
1890, and 56,539 in 1913, if salaried employees and officials are 
included. 

By that time, moreover, the coal-mining industry was not the 
only great industry of the country. Its existence had attracted 
other branches of production, especially the heavy metal industry, 
which now employs nearly 35,000 workers. In brief, the Saar 
Basin had become one of the most highly industrialised areas in 
Europe, with a particularly dense population’, which offered a 
reserve of labour heir to long-established industrial traditions. 
But the coal industry easily held first place, since it employed 
56,000 persons, or over one-third of the working population. 

This vast mining area*® was exploited under the German 





1 374 persons per square kilometre (= 969 per square mile) in 1913. 

2 We are here speaking only of the exploited part of the Basin which is at 
present comprised within the frontiers of the Saar Territory, excluding what is 
beyond the Lorraine frontier. Even under the German regime the latter part 
was worked by private enterprise. 
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regime by four separate undertakings. Since 1815 it had been 
divided between Prussia and Bavaria, and nearly the whole area 
was worked by the State. Besides the State mines there were 
only two private undertakings, the small mine of Hostenbach in 
Prussia and that of Frankenholz in Bavaria. The Prussian State 
mine was by far the most important. Its administrative organi- 
sation, established in 1861, was much the same as in Westphalia 
and Silesia. The great extent of the coalfield, at a period when 
the means of communication were far behind their present 
stage of development, had obliged the Government to divide its 
administration into a certain number of districts. The adminis- 
trative working unit was the inspectorate, whose director was 
immediately responsible to the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in Berlin. Twelve inspectorates with separate adminis- 
tration and finance had thus been organised. The Bergwerks- 
direktion sitting at Saarbriicken was in fact a body for super- 
vision and the reasoned transmission of instructions rather than 
one holding true powers of management. 

When France, under Article 45 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
had acquired the ownership of all the mines in the Saar Territory, 
she decided to concentrate their exploitation under the direct 
administration of the State. The only exception made was for 
the Frankenholz mine, a relatively unimportant one, which was 
leased to a French company. For the rest, while maintaining 
the old division into inspectorates, with only slight modifications, 
the French State organised the Basin as a single undertaking, 
placing the mines situated within 30 kilometres of Saarbriicken 
under a single technical and commercial management. 


This system of organisation, as defined by the Decree of 
23 October 1919, was put into operation as soon as the Basin 
was taken over on 18 January 1920. Under these provisions the 
management of the State mines in the Saar is subordinate to the 
Minister of Public Works in Paris, who delegates his executive 
authority to a Director-General at Saarbriicken, assisted by a 
Board of fifteen members. This Board, of which Mr. Arthur 
Fontaine, Chairman of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, is Chairman, includes representatives of the 
ministerial departments concerned, persons selected for their 
expert knowledge from among coal consumers, mine owners, 
and former French miners. Although a purely advisory body, 
the part it in fact plays may well be compared to that of the 
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board of directors of a mining company. Similarly, the powers 
of the Director-General at Saarbriicken resemble those of the 
head of a great private undertaking, and it is the customs of 
private industry that have been followed in drawing up the staff 
regulations, the systems of administration and accounting, and 
the methods of technical and commercial exploitation.’ 

At the time when the working of the Saar mines was taken 
over by the French Administration, the output was well below 
the pre-war level. In 1919, the last year of the German Adminis- 
tration, it was only 8,981,299 tons as compared with 13,216,309 
tons in 1913, while the number of persons employed had risen 
from 56,589 to 61,964. The average daily output (underground 
and surface workers together), which before the war was 777 
kilograms, had fallen to 524 kilograms in 1919. In January 
1920, the month when the French took over the working of the 
mines, it was only 475 kilograms. 

There were many reasons for this decline. During the war 
the calling up of members of the managing and supervisory 
staffs had seriously disorganised the exploitation. The search 
for easily worked seams involving a minimum of preparatory 
work had led to a wide dispersion of the working faces. It had 
not been possible to renew in time the mechanical equipment 
worn out by five years of war working. The workers themselves 
were tired and physically and morally weakened. The relaxation 
of discipline due to the Revolution had affected the output of 
the productive workers and swollen the numbers of the unpro- 
ductive. Hours of work had been considerably reduced *, but as 
yet no steps could be taken to compensate for this reduction. 
Finally, the German engineers were themselves demoralised by 
the certainty of shortly being compelled to leave the mines they 
were running. 

In this critical situation all the attention of the French 
Administration was obviously devoted to increasing the total 
output and improving the output per worker. The following 





1 Cf. Science et Industrie, Jan. 1924 (number devoted to the Saar): “ Les mines 
domaniales de la Sarre” , pp. 51-60. 

2 The time spent in the mine, including descent and ascent, had been reduced 
from 8% to 7% hours for underground workers, representing 6 hours of actual 
work instead of 7. The hours of attendance of surface workers had been fixed at 
8 instead of 12 a day, representing an actual working day of 7% to 7% hours 


instead of 10. 
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figures, taken from a table communicated to the writer by the 
Technical Directorate of the Mines Administration, shows the 
results obtained in this respect during the last ten years. 


AVERAGE DAILY OUTPUT (UNDERGROUND AND SURFACE WORKERS 
INCLUDING GENERAL SERVICES) FOR ALL THE STATE MINES, 
1920-1929 ! 


(In kilograms) 





Year 





Month 


1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 





January 5 | 538 710 | 770 
February 5 | 508 439 2) 783 934 
March 1247! 795 965 
782 971 
772 959 
767 970 
784 991 
684 792 782 948 |1,001 
September 683 791 782 944 | 976 
October 682 793 793 | 874 | 972 |1,000 
November | 500 681 779 805 | 899 | 971 /|1,010 


December | 505 | 617 | 687 | 743 | 797 | 794 | 824 | 889 | 965 [1,012 









































} The figures used for this table are those of the output after screening, i.e. they give the 
weight after deducting the dirt removed by screening, but not. that removed by washing. The 
monthly figures of net output for 1929 would be on the average 87.7 per cent. of those given in 


™ Pe Strike of 100 days. 

* Ca’ canny strike. 

In a note commenting on these figures the Technical Direc- 
torate discusses the reasons for the successive changes in output, 
and from this point of view distinguishes three periods. 

The first period is from the beginning of 1920 to the begin- 
ning of 1923. The increase in output during this period, which 
was about 49 per cent., seems to be due to personal rather than 
to material factors. Greater concentration of the work and better 
organisation of the administrative services resulted in a progres- 
Sive increase in the percentage of productive workers. The ratio 
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of the number of days worked at the face to that of the total 
number of days worked (underground and at the surface) was 
raised from 38 per cent. in January 1920 to 48 per cent. in 
September 1922, and was then stabilised round about the latter 
figure. At the same time there was also an improvement in the 
output of the productive workers under the influence of various 
moral factors, among which the payment of the miners in 
French francs seems to have played an essential part. This 
measure, adopted at a time when the mark was still current in 
the Saar and was rapidly depreciating, increased the purchasing 
power of the miners’ wages; the consequent improvement in 
their general well-being created an atmosphere favourable to the 
progressive re-establishment of discipline and technical skill, as 
well as to the workers’ acceptance of new methods of working. 
The average output per worker at the face, which is the best 
measure of this revival of individual output, thus rose from 
1,239 kilograms a day in January 1920 to 1,376 kilograms in 
January 1922, and to 1,452 kilograms in December of the same 
year. 

The second period, from July 1923 to the end of 1926’, 
opened under less favourable auspices so far as the moral factor 
is concerned. The depreciation in the French franc ; the rise in 
the cost of living; the fall in the purchasing power of wages, 
which was felt more especially by the German workers living 
outside the Saar, who saw wages being revalorised in the rest of 
Germany owing to the stabilisation of the mark : all these tended 
to create in 1924 a psychological atmosphere unfavourable to the 
French Administration. To these circumstances the depression 
in the coal industry, which began in 1925, added discontent 
caused by short time and the fear of dismissal. Agitation reached 
its culminating point at the beginning of July 1925, when the 
workers started a ca’ canny strike. The daily output, which was 
still 41,474 tons on 1 July, fell to an average of 25,500 tons 
between 3 and 25 July. Finally, on 27 July the trade unions 
declared a full strike, which lasted five days and was followed 
by a general resumption of work after the conclusion of a new 
wage agreement. 





? Between the first and second periods there was a strike of 100 days, which 
disorganised the working of the Saar mines at the time of the occupation of the Ruhr 
(February-May 1923) ; its effects on production were felt until the end of the first 
half-year. As the reasons for this strike were political rather than economic—the 
dispute breaking out at a time when the purchasing power of wages had reached 
its highest point—it seems unnecessary to discuss it here. 
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Nevertheless, this second period taken as a whole shows an 
increase, slower but gradual, in output, amounting in all to 
20 per cent. of the initial figure. It seems therefore that this 
increase should not be attributed to the same causes as that in 
the first period. Circumstances were on the whole unfavourable 
to the zeal and discipline of the workers. Furthermore, the 
process of concentrating the work had already been carried out ; 
there was scarcely any further change in organisation and the 
proportion of productive workers remained constant. The factor 
that had a preponderating influence during this period was the 
material factor. 

As a matter of fact, the Administration had not waited until 
now to attend to this side of the question but had at once taken 
in hand a whole programme of new schemes to increase 
individual output and so compensate by mechanical means for 
the loss due to the reduction in hours of work. 

With a view to increasing the mechanical power available 
for underground workers, the production of compressed air was 
increased. In order to reduce the time spent by the workers on 
the journey between the shaft and the face, landings on two 
levels were made in several pits so as to speed up the process of 
filling and emptying the cages for the descent and ascent of the 
men. Similarly, auxiliary shafts were made for the descent of 
men working at more distant places in the mine. 


But this programme took some time to carry out and its 
effects could not be felt at once. It was not until 1922 that the 
first five compressors of the new standard model adopted could 
be installed. Nine more were installed in 1923, two in 1924, four 
in 1925, and five in 1926. The annual consumption of com- 
pressed air, which was about 1,558 million cubic metres in 1920, 
rose to over 2,232 million cubic metres in 1925, and to 2,433% 
million cubic metres in 1926, a level which was maintained until 
the end of 1928. This increased mechanical power was used to 
operate a steadily improving equipment for assisting or replacing 
hand labour. The number of mechanical drills rose from 2,016 
at the beginning of 1920 to 3,277 at the end of 1926; that of 
mechanical picks from 4 to 2,493, and that of coal-cutting 
machines from 824 to 1,564. The length of suspended shaker 
conveyors for the transport of coal or waste rock between the 
working face and the tubs rose from 14,027 metres at the begin- 
ning of 1920 to 25,049 metres at the end of 1926. The length of 
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belt conveyors, which were non-existent in 1920, was 1,160 metres 
at the end of 1925 and 2,200 metres at the end of 1926. 

By the end of the second period the principal parts of the 
new programme’ had been completed. Their effects on output 
were to be increasingly felt during the following years. 


This third period, which opened at the end of 1926, was 
characterised from the outset by a marked improvement in the 
psychological atmosphere, owing to the rapid rise, followed by 
the stabilisation, of the French franc, which resulted in a 
revalorisation of the miners’ wages. Furthermore, the depression 
in the coal industry, which was intensified after the English 
strike, was soon to drive the Administration to adopt a series of 
measures that by increasing output helped to bring down the cost 
of production. 

Faced with an accumulation of stocks, which had risen from 
68,000 tons to over 300,000 tons in three months, the manage- 
ment decided on 27 March to cease engaging new workers. This 
purely negative measure was insufficient to prevent the increase 
in stocks, which was still nearly 80,000 tons in one month, and 
the management decided on a first reduction of staff. On 2 May 
it dismissed all workers holding a pension, and pensioned off 
all those of over 65 years of age, as well as those of 60 to 
65 years of age not occupying useful positions. It was thus able 
to eliminate about a thousand workers whose output was gener- 
ally rather low. 

The combined effect of these various measures was that the 
number of workers employed fell by slightly over 6,500 in ten 
months, from 73,938 in February to 67,345 in December 1927. 
But the depression in the market for coal continued to grow 
worse. In spite of 22 days of forced unemployment during the 
year, stocks at the end of December passed the disquieting figure 
of 600,000 tons, having nearly doubled since the end of March. 

In these circumstances the management decided at the begin- 
ning of 1928 to continue the process of dismissal, and this time 
to make a radical, and if possible definitive, reduction which, 
once effected, would relieve the remaining workers from the 
constant threat of dismissal and the burden of short time. This 





1 It is clearly not within the purview of this article to study the process of 
rationalisation carried out in the Saar mines. All that can be done is to give a 
few examples of special interest from the point of view of individual output and the 
material conditions of the work. 
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measure was applied to specific categories. On the ground that 
it was to the general interest of the Territory to keep the Saar 
workers employed wherever possible, the management dismissed 
about 2,000 workers living outside the Saar, including nearly 
750 surface workers. It also dismissed Saar workers who had a 
subsidiary occupation, and all those who had been engaged at an 
age of over 18 years and had worked in the mines for less than 
two years, the argument being that they must previously have 
been engaged in some other occupation and were not yet so 
far trained as miners as to make it difficult for them to be 
reabsorbed in some other industry. Fathers of families, however, 
with four or more dependent children were exempt from dis- 
missal. 

This time the effect was decisive. In addition, the unsatis- 
factory situation of the coal-mining industry had already induced 
a large number of workers to leave the mines to look for work 
elsewhere, and the prohibition against engaging new workers 
continued to produce its effects, so that the number of workers 
fell rapidly. From 66,579 at the end of January 1928, it fell to 
61,362 at the end of March, and to 59,663 at the end of April, 
and remained round about this figure until the end of the year. 
By the beginning of May 1929 stocks had fallen to 64,000 tons, 
and the prohibition against engagements was relaxed. The 
inspectorates were authorised to engage workers of under 
18 years of age, and it was stated that consideration would be 
given to individual applications for employment above that age. * 
The number of workers, which had fallen to 59,483 on 31 May 
1929, thus rose to 60,359 on 31 October. 

This total reduction of some 12,000 to 14,000 workers not 
only enabled the Administration to bring down production to 
within the limits of marketing possibilities ; it also tended to 
improve the quality of the staff. By pensioning off aged and 
infirm workers, by dismissing miners with less than two years’ 
service whose training was still incomplete, and finally by the 
voluntary departure of a large number of mediocre workers who 
feared the possibility of dismissal, the management found itself 
at the head of a younger, better selected, and more tractable 
staff, whose output was no longer affected by uncertainty for 





1 Immediately after a serious accident in a Lorraine pit close to the Saar frontier 
the neighbouring inspectorates were even authorised to engage Saar miners of up 
to 30 years of age who had been thrown out of work by the accident. 
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the morrow. It took advantage of this favourable atmosphere 
to carry out a set of rationalisation measures that were pro- 
foundly to modify the individual miner’s methods of work and 
would in other circumstances have run the risk of meeting with 
strong resistance from the workers affected. 


The tendency of this new programme was to introduce, 
wherever circumstances did not make it absolutely impossible, a 
uniform method of working, the long-wall method being given 
the preference over the pillar-and-stall method. It is true that 
there were already several cases of long-wall working in the 
Saar, and their number had increased during the last few years, 
but so far there had been no idea of standardising the type of 
working face and adopting the same working unit for all mines. 
To give an idea of the scope of this reform and its effects on 
working conditions, we cannot do better than quote the terms of 
the document of the Technical Directorate already mentioned : 


The economic principle of the reform consisted in the systematic 
rejection of the advantages presented by the existence of certain 
pillar-and-stall units worked by specially expert miners. A few 


particularly brilliant workers have thus been lost in the mass, but the 


output of the average worker has been increased by applying the 
principles of modern large-scale industry to mining. The transition 
from pillar-and-stall to long-wall working is in effect a change from 
a sort of home work, subject to the control at longer or shorter 
intervals of a passing foreman, to work in a workshop under constant 
supervision. 

The general adoption of long-wall working has also made it possible 
to apply to the extraction of coal that system which is the cardinal 
feature of rationalisation, namely, flow work. In long-wall working, 
equipped with a shaker conveyor that removes the coal and brings 
back waste rock for packing, each worker is an element in a chain 
of workers ; the rhythm of his work is determined by a transport 
device under mechanical control, and this rhythm he must maintain 
on pain of interfering with the work of the other workers in the 
chain. 

The conveyor, which disposes of the produce at a given rate and 
moves along the face with a fixed rhythm, makes the long-wall 
shift into a sort of composite individual, capable of a personal effort 
and endowed with a collective consciousness. Moreover, this mechani- 
cal regulation by the conveyor may at any time be modified by the 
supervisory staff ; up to a certain point, therefore, it invests the long- 
wall shift with the qualities of an individual, so that the psychological 
weaknesses otherwise inherent in large shifts are no longer feared, 
and it has been possible gradually to increase the size of the productive 
unit. In point of fact, the size of a long-wall working is now limited 
only by the efficiency of the haulage ways serving it, and the tendency 
in the State mines of the Saar appears to be towards the adoption of a 
standard working face producing 300 to 400 tons a day. 
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The increased size of the working face leads also to a further 
concentration of the work’, which in turn allows of better and 
more concentrated organisation of the administrative services 
without a relative increase in their staff. It also makes possible 
a more complete and general use of mechanical equipment, 
in particular shaker and belt conveyors, the length of which 
increased from 25,049 metres (at the end of 1926) to 35,320 
metres (on 1 October 1929) for suspended shaker conveyors ; 
from 4,965 metres to 18,163 metres for shaker conveyors on 
roller or ball bearings, and from 2,220 metres to 4,470 metres for 
belt conveyors. Finally, it necessitated a reform in the system 
of raising and lowering the workers in the pits, which in turn 
reacted on output. 

It was found necessary, in fact, to prevent the work of the 
whole gang from being disturbed for a few moments at the 
beginning and end of every shift, owing to the irregular arrival 
of the men at the working face. The elimination of these dis- 
turbances, which tended to reduce the hours of actual work, was 
all the more important for the large shifts, for with the system 
of flow work the delay of some was likely to paralyse the work 
of all. According to the new instructions, all the workers had to 
descend and ascend together with their foreman in such a way 
that the whole number could be at work from the moment they 
arrived at the working face until they left for the ascent. Further- 
more, to reduce fatigue and loss of time on the journey between 
the shaft and the face, trains of trucks were placed at the 
disposal of the men whenever circumstances allowed. 


The reform of the system of descent was to lead to another, 
again directly affecting the workers. To facilitate the descent of 
the men, and also to shorten costly and fatiguing journeys, a 
special recruiting zone was assigned to each pit, corresponding 
to the easiest means of communication. Next, on the basis of 
this plan, an attempt was made to assign to each inspectorate, 
by means of transfers from pit to pit, the workers resident in its 
normal recruiting zone; 7,000 individual transfers have so far 
been effected and the operation is not yet terminated. 

Under the cumulative effect of all these measures the average 





? In one inspectorate visited by the writer the number of workplaces, which 
was 73 at the beginning of 1920, has now been reduced to 8 ; at the same time the 
daily output has been more than doubled and the number of. workers has been 
reduced from 2,600 to 2,400. 
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daily output (underground and surface workers together) con- 
tinued to rise steadily during the third period. From 837 kilo- 
grams in January 1927 it increased to 889 kilograms at the end 
of that year, and to 965 kilograms a year later, reaching in 
August 1929 the figure of 1,000 kilograms’, which meant for the 
thirty-two months a further advance of 38 per cent. on the 
initial figure (January 1920) and brought the total advance in 
less than ten years to over 100 per cent. An examination of the 
figures shows that this improvement during the third period was 
almost entirely due to an increase in the average output of 
workers at the face, which rose from 1,859 kilograms in January 
1927 to 2,264 kilograms in August 1929, representing an improve- 
ment of over 35 per cent. on the initial figure (January 1920). 
Moreover, there was only one noticeable decline during the 
period, namely, in January 1929, when a ca’ canny strike 
reduced the total daily output by 10 to 25 per cent. during a 
fortnight and brought down the average daily output of workers 
at the face to 1,838 kilograms, and that of all workers (under- 
ground and surface) to 787 kilograms. This dispute, which will 
be discussed in more detail later’, as a matter of fact had nothing 
to do with the introduction of the rationalisation measures. 
It was due to the trade unions’ opposition on principle to a new 
method of calculating wages that the Administration wished to 
introduce for hewers, rather than to a difference of opinion as 
to the amount of wages. 


This brief survey of the general conditions of working of the 
Saar mines since 1920 gives some idea of what has been done by 
the Administration to increase individual output during each 
period. At the present time the 1913 level is far exceeded, in spite 
of the substantial reduction in the working day. The work of 
the Administration would certainly not have borne the same fruit 
if it had been unable to count on the intelligent collaboration of 
the intermediate grades and on the goodwill of the workers. For 
in the last resort it is the foreman who ensures the proper 
application of the methods of work decided on by the manage- 
ment, and the absence of a spirit of collaboration and confidence 
among the workers would have made it impossible to bend them 





1 There has been further progress since the end of 1929. In December the figure 
was 1,012 kilograms and in January 1930 1,029 kilograms. 
2 In the section dealing with wages in the second part of the article. 
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to such far-reaching changes in their habitual methods of work- 
ing, or to embark without serious friction on such large-scale 
measures as the dismissal of several thousands and the transfer 


from one pit to another of about 7,000 workers. 

Before analysing the methods that facilitated the establish- 
ment of these satisfactory relations between the Directorate of 
the Saar mines and its staff, some account may be given of the 
composition and characteristics of the latter. 


THE STAFF 


The registered staff of the Saar mines on 31 October last was 
made up of 60,359 manual workers and 3,391 engineers and 
salaried employees.’ 

The principal characteristic of the staff of manual workers 
is its extreme homogeneity. When the French Government took 
possession of the mines in 1920 it kept on all the miners 
employed in them, and at no time since then has it been obliged 
to have recourse to foreign labour. Apart from a few men from 
Lorraine, most of whom were already at work under the German 
regime and were taken over with the whole staff in 1920, it may 
be said that all the workers are of German origin. 

The vast reserve of labour that accumulated in the Territory 
during the last century and is continuing to grow by natural 
increase and by slow attraction exerted on the neighbouring 
districts’ has been sufficient to provide the mines with all the 
workers they have needed, even at the time when the staff 
reached the high figure of 74,000 in 1927. 

On 1 December 1925, when there were already nearly 70,000 
workers, their distribution by country of origin was as follows ®* : 


Country of origin Number Per cent. of total 


Saar 58,035 83.41 
Germany 10,902 15.67 
France 495 0.71 
Other countries 143 0.21 





1 The corresponding figures on 31 December 1929 were 60,793 workers and 
3,383 engineers and salaried employees, and on 28 February 1930, 60,768 workers 
and 3,380 engineers and salaried employees. 

2 From 1920 to 1926 the population of the Saar rose from 697,000 to 786,000. 
The excess of births over deaths was about 67,000, the net immigration about 
23,000. (Jahresbericht der Abteilungen Volkswohlfahrt, Landwirtschaft und Forsten, 
Arbeitsamt u. Sozialversicherung der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 
1928, p. 8.) 

3 Statistique du personnel ouvrier des mines et usines de 1 Administration des mines 
domaniales frangaises de la Sarre, d’aprés les résultats du recensement du 1¢* décembre 
1925, p. 5 and table VIII. Saarbriicken, 1927. 
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Among the 10,902 workers born in Germany, about 7,500 
came from the Prussian and Bavarian districts nearest to the 
Saar Basin, and 1,750 from other districts in the neighbourhood 
of Trier and the Bavarian Palatinate. The recruiting zone for 
the Saar mines thus remains almost entirely within very narrow 
limits around the actual Basin. 

A fair proportion of these miners of other than Saar origin, 
moreover, come from so near the frontier that they have not had 
to change their residence in order to work in the Saar. On 
1 December 1925 over 6,700 workers, or nearly 10 per cent. of 
the total, had thus kept their homes in Germany. The number 
has fallen since then, as the reductions in staff in February and 
March 1928 were most drastic among this category. There are 
still, however, about 4,300 of them. 

This homogeneous and locally recruited staff offers from the 
employers’ point of view the further advantage of permanent 
attachment to the trade. In this mining country, where coal has 
been exploited industrially for over a century, a population of 
born miners has been formed, whose trade is held in special 
honour, so that usually the son’s only ambition is to accompany 
his father down the pit as soon as he is old enough. Many workers 
in other industries, even when better paid, such as the building 
trades, would be glad to go down the pits if they could get 
employment there. This special esteem in which mining is held 
may be partly explained by the advantages that have long been 
connected with it : greater stability due to administration by the 
State ; the prospect of an old-age pension ; shorter hours of work 
for underground workers and therefore more opportunity for 
family life. Such workers do not only bring with them strong 
traditions handed down from generation to generation; once 
they have entered the mining industry, it is fairly certain that 
they will not leave it again and that their only ambition will be 
to spend their life in it. Since in the Saar almost the whole 
Basin is under a single management, they have not even the 
power of changing their employer. Unless they learn a new 
trade—and this will often be prevented by age, technical special- 
isation, or the state of the labour market—leaving the industry, 
whether voluntarily or compulsorily, entails the most serious 
risks and will often lead to expatriation. 

Now, expatriation for the Saar miner is all the more serious 
in that he is linked not only with the mine, but in many cases 
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also with the land. On 1 December 1925, out of a total of just 
under 70,000 workers, there were nearly 23,000 owners of real 
estate (35 per cent.), namely, 11,094 owning land and houses, 
11,707 owning houses only, and 1,068 owning land.‘ Assuming 
that a worker is usually not in a position to acquire a house 
or land before the age of 30 years, and knowing that the number 
of workers of over 30 years on 1 December 1925 was under 
33,000, we see that the owners of real estate formed about two- 
thirds of this figure. It is not surprising, therefore, that in these 
conditions the length of service of miners is usually considerable. 
This will be seen from the following figures, taken from the 
census of workers of 1 December 1925°: 


Length of service Number of workers 
{years) 


Under 1 3,866 
1- 5 16,917 
6—10 12,768 
11-15 7,891 

16—20 7,442 

21-25 6,787 

26-30 7.017 

31-385 4,361 

36-40 1,923 

41-45 558 

Over 45 45 


It is naturally to the advantage of the management to main- 
tain and encourage this desire of the workers for stability, which 
is the result of circumstances as well as of natural inclination. 
The seriousness of the effects of dismissal places a formidable 
weapon in the hands of the management ; but for this very reason 
it will avoid using it unless absolutely necessary, under penalty 
of being accused of inhumanity. Besides, future recruiting may 
be compromised unless it keeps intact this feature of security, 
which has hitherto formed one of the principal attractions of 
mining. 

This is no doubt one of the reasons why, when economic 
conditions made it necessary in 1928 to restrict production, the 
Mines Administration preferred a sudden and radical operation 
that would at once free the remaining workers from the fear of 
dismissal to spreading the dismissals over a long period, and thus 
producing general uncertainty, which would not only have 





1 Statistique du personnel ouvrier, etc., p. 4 and table I. 
2 Ibid., table IV. 
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injured output but might have created a certain dislike for the 


occupation. 
The following table shows the changes in the staff of the 


State mines of the Saar during the last two years.’ 


LABOUR TURNOVER IN THE STATE MINES OF THE SAAR, 
1928 AND 1929 





Number leaving 


Month | amber 
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1928 : | 
January 2: 34 138 
February 247 
March 264 
April 256 
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June 242 
July 244 
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November 117 
December 57 
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It will be seen that the number of dismissals is quite 
insignificant, except in February and March 1928, when the 
great reduction of staff took place. It will also be noted that 
there was a slight increase in the number of workers leaving 
voluntarily during the months following this wholesale dismissal. 
Finally, the large number pensioned off during the first six 
months of 1928 illustrates the tendency of the management to 
apply the process of reduction primarily to elderly workers able 
to claim a pension. 





1 These figures, like most of those contained in this study, have been kindly 
supplied by the Labour Department of the Mines Administration. 
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It is a corollary of the workers’ security of employment and 
long service that the average age of the staff is relatively high. 
It was 32% years on 1 January 1926, at which date there were 
in the Saar mines about 1,650 workers over 55 years of age.’ It 
is true that, when the staff was reduced in 1927 and 1928, the 
management tried to eliminate the older workers first by pen- 
sioning them off; but as this elimination was accompanied by 
an almost complete prohibition against engaging new workers, 
there was hardly any fall in the average age of the staff. On 
31 December 1928 it was still 31.6 years.’ 

Should the relatively high average age of the staff be taken as 
accounting for the sense of discipline and balance that the man- 
agement attributes to it? Should it be concluded that the young 
single worker is less easy to handle than the older worker with 
a family ? The fact remains that in the Saar nearly two-thirds 
of the workers are married and that the average number of 
persons dependent on the miner is just over two.’ 

But in these matters hasty general conclusions should be 
avoided. Small though the Saar Territory may be, it offers sur- 
prising contrasts from one district to another, and side by side 
with one pit where the workers appear to be pliable and ready 
to respect the authority of their leaders, there will be others 
where they are irritable and easily offended. In the Basin as 
a whole, however, the spirit of discipline is by far the most 
general. It is not limited to the workplace; in their spare time 
the workers are often willing to submit to collective discipline 
instead of engaging in individual amusements. On public holi- 
days, for instance, they will often leave their families to join in 
a choir or orchestra, finding their pleasure in the united effort 
to produce a general effect. 

This collective consciousness has been utilised and at the 
same time developed by the trade unions. Before the war the 
movement was persistently thwarted by the Prussian Administra- 
tion, but after the Revolution it conquered the whole territory 
in a day. At first the “free” (Social-Democratic) unions bene- 
fited most, but since then the workers have shown a tendency 
to prefer the Christian trade unions. This tendency, it may be 
added, appears to be the result less of any dislike among the 





1 Jahresbericht des Saarknappschaftsverein fiir das Kalenderjahr 1926. 
2 Idem, 1928. 
3 Statistique du personnel ouvrier, etc., pp. 3 and 4, and table I. 
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younger workers for the Social-Democratic unions than of a 
change in outlook among the older workers, leading them to leave 
these unions and join the Christian unions. 

At the present time 90 per cent. of the workers employed in 
the Saar mines are organised. They are divided among the four 
great German unions concerned: the Social-Democratic Miners’ 
Federation (Verband der Bergarbeiter Deutschlands) has nearly 
25,000 members among the workers in the mines, and the 
Christian Federation (Gewerkverein Christlicher Bergarbeiter 
Deutschlands) about 28,000; in addition 1,500 metal workers 
employed in the mines belong to the Christian Metal Workers’ 
Federation (Christlicher Metallarbeiterverband), and nearly 1,000 
to the Social-Democratic Metal Workers’ Federation (Deutscher 
Metallarbeiterverbana). 

The activities of the Saar unions are thus closely bound up 
with those of the great German federations. At the same time, 
their large membership and the close contact they have always 
maintained with each other in economic and social questions 
have given them absolute control over collective relations with 
the employer. 


In addition to the manual workers, whose composition and 
characteristics have been discussed above, the Saar mines now 
employ about 3,400 engineers and salaried employees. This 
group is far from presenting the same homogeneity as that of 
the workers. When the French Administration took over the 
Saar mines it was unable to keep in its employment the staff of 
German engineers who had run the mines until then, who were 
dismissed and replaced by a strengthened staff of French engineers. 
On the other hand, it retained some 2,000 German salaried em- 
ployees, who formed the supervisory and clerical staff. Under 
the German regime these employees had not all had the same 
status: 1,600-or 1,700 were Prussian or Bavarian officials, and 
in this capacity were not liable to dismissal (unkiindbar), except 
for disciplinary reasons ; their pension rights also were much 
higher than those of the French officials. The French 
Administration allowed them to keep all their privileges. The 
others, who under the German regime were paid by the day or 
month without any special guarantee, were taken on under new 
regulations, which were drawn up on the basis of the customs 
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of private industry. It was also decided to apply these regula- 
tions to all German employees engaged in future. 

In these conditions, it was inevitable that the number of 
“ officials’ should fall year by year. Circumstances accelerated 
this process. In August 1920 a strike broke out among them, 
which was met by the Mines Administration with the statement 
that, since strikes were incompatible with the spirit of the terms 
of their appointment, it was compelled to ask for their resignation. 
Except for about fifty of the strikers; however, they were not 
really dismissed; for they were immediately re-engaged on the 
same terms, but without the privilege of exemption from dis- 
missal. Later on, when the fall in the franc at the time of the 
stabilisation of the mark brought the salary of the Saar officials 
below the pension they could claim in Germany, a large number 
of them left so as to obtain a pension. The number who thus 
left voluntarily was 200 in 1924, 220 in 1925, and 170 in 1926. 
Owing to these various circumstances the number not liable to 
dismissal had fallen by 1 January 1929 to about 200. 

To fill the vacancies created by these departures the Admin- 
istration naturally had to engage new employees. Its staff of 
technical employees has been derived almost exclusively from 
local recruiting, in particular from the School of Mines at Saar- 
briicken. On one occasion only, immediately after the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, when there were a large number of vacancies, 
it engaged about 200 foremen from the Ruhr who had continued 
to work there during the French occupation. 

It also appointed about 15 French supervisors, who, unlike 
the regular German foremen, have no men under their orders. 
Nor do these French supervisors have any relations with the 
German supervisory staff, which is placed directly under the 
orders of the French engineers ; they merely carry out certain 
special supervisory duties entrusted to them by the engineers. 

Finally, to replace the services formerly organised in Berlin 
and Bonn, and at the same time to cope with the new duties 
resulting from industrial concentration, in particular with regard 
to supplies and sales, the French Administration had to enlarge 
its central services considerably. About 700 French employees 
were engaged for this purpose, bringing the total French staff 
of salaried employees, including engineers, up to about 900. 

This brief survey will have shown that the composition of 
the staff of salaried employees is as varied as that of the manual 
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workers is homogeneous. Since its function is to form a link 
between a French management and a staff of German workers, 
it has to include both nationalities. In a general way, the prin- 
ciple appears to have been to appoint only Germans to posts 
involving constant touch with the workers, in particular to all 
foremen’s posts, to reserve for Frenchmen all posts of engineers 
responsible for the management of the inspectorates and divisions, 
and to divide the clerical work between the two nationalities, 
giving a preponderance to Frenchmen in the central offices at 
Saarbriicken and to Germans in the offices of the inspectorates. 
Thus the cashiers of the inspectorates, for instance, who pay 
the workers, are all Germans. 


The heterogeneity of the staff of employees due to differences 
in nationality is reinforced by differences in legal status and 
professional interests. The former Prussian and Bavarian offi- 
cials, who at first constituted the majority of the German em- 
ployees, but whose number has gradually fallen, may be con- 
trasted with the German employees engaged by the French 
Administration under new regulations. These regulations, again, 
differ from those applied to the French employees, for in the 
case of the latter allowance had to be made both for expatriation 
and for French use and custom, which in several points differ 
from those of the Saar, without always being equally advantage- 
ous. Finally, the conditions of remuneration of the various 
categories of employees differ so widely according as_ they 
belong to the technical or to the clerical services that there, too, 
there are differences in their interests. 


This complexity and diversity, which are characteristic of the 
staff of engineers and salaried employees, are reflected in their 
organisations. There are six trade unions catering for the 
German employees engaged under the new regulations: one 
Social-Democratic and one Christian union of technical em- 
ployees ; one Social-Democratic, one Christian, and one German- 
National union of clerical employees; and finally, a special 
union for former employees from the Ruhr, whom the other 
organisations refused to admit. Each of the first five is affiliated 
to the corresponding German central organisation. The staff of 
French employees, for its part, has formed a union of about 400 
members. Only the French engineers remain outside any trade 
organisation. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF RELATIONS WITH THE STAFF 


A purely French management, an entirely German staff of 
manual workers, and a staff of salaried employees composed of 
both Germans and Frenchmen — these are the human factors, so 
to speak, of the problem of industrial relations in the Saar, whiclt 
for this reason assumes the dimensions of a problem of inter- 
national administration. When it is remembered that this 
problem arose as early as January 1920, a few months after the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles, at a time when national 
passions were still running high, and in an area particularly 
affected by the provisions of the Treaty, it is easy to understand 
the conclusion reached by an American after a stay in the Saar 
in 1922: : 

If by all such means, here in the “hot spot’’, this problem of indus- 


trial relationships can be solved, then certainly there is hope for 
every employer in the world! ! 


To-day, ten years have passed, and the brief survey given 
above of the progress made during this period confirms the 
optimistic view expressed as early as 1922 by the American 


observer. Technical organisation has been substantially 
improved, methods of work have been rationalised, and output 
has risen considerably in conditions of collaboration between 
management and staff that are generally satisfactory. The 
methods by which this result has been achieved are worthy of 
attention. ' 


Relations with Manual Workers 


In the Saar, labour law, like other branches of the law, is 
governed by paragraph 23 of the Annex to section IV of Part III 
of the Treaty of Versailles : 


The laws and regulations in force on 11 November 1918 in the 
territory of the Saar Basin (except those enacted in consequence of 
the state of war) shall continue to apply. 

If, for general reasons or to bring these laws and regulations into 
accord with the provisions of the present Treaty, it is necessary to 
introduce modifications, these shall be decided on, and put into effect 
by the Governing Commission, after consultation with the elected 
representatives of the inhabitants in such a manner as the Commission 
may determine. 





? Whiting Wituiams : Horny Hands and Hampered Elbows, p. 186. 
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No modification may be made in the legal regime for the exploitation 
of the mines, provided for in paragraph 12 1, without the French State 
being meer d consulted, unless such modification results from a 
general regulation respecting labour adopted by the League of Nations. 

In fixing the conditions and hours of labour for men, women and 
children, the Governing Commission is to take into consideration the 
wishes expressed by the local labour organisations, as well as the prin- 
ciples adopted by the League of Nations. 


The first and third paragraphs of this passage are the most 
important from the present point of view. The first means that 
no German legislation subsequent to the Armistice has effect in 
the Saar Territory. Neither the Orders on hours of work, col- 
lective agreements, and conciliation and arbitration, nor the 
Works Councils Act, nor any social insurance legislation enacted 
since the war apply there automatically. The Governing Com- 
mission is free to decide whether and to what extent it will 
introduce similar regulations in the Territory. But here the third 
paragraph endows the French State, as owner of the mines, with 
a special privilege. It gives it the right to be consulted in 
advance on the application to the mines of provisions that would 
modify the conditions of exploitation, unless they are the result 
of a general regulation respecting labour adopted by the League 
of Nations. Otherwise the Governing Commission has full 
power over its decisions ; in practice, it takes into consideration 
any observations it considers reasonable. Thus the law as it 
affects the working of the mines cannot be modified without the 
management having been given the opportunity to put forward 
its views. 

For the economic revival it had in view, the French Admin- 
istration had to make sure of the collaboration of the staff, as 
otherwise all its technical measures would have been in vain. 
The staff wanted safeguards ; the Administration was able to 
choose between giving these the form of law or leaving them in 
the form of voluntary measures. It chose the second alternative. 
To get into touch with its enormous staff of 70,000 workers, 
whose confidence it wished to obtain, it preferred to deal only 
with the trade unions, as being the natural representatives of the 
workers, created by themselves, rather than to see representative 
bodies of a new type set up by law, resulting in its (the Admin- 








1 That is to say, the regime for the exploitation of the mines and their acces- 
sories and subsidiaries, as established by the German laws and regulations in force 
on 11 November 1918, excepting provisions adopted exclusively in view of the 
state of war. 
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istration’s) being placed under the control of authorities uncon- 
nected with the undertaking. By setting out the new conditions 
of employment in the mines in collective agreements freely 
concluded with the trade unions, and by loyally carrying out 
these agreements, it could better prove to the workers the extent 
of its good will and gain their confidence. Furthermore, once 
the agreement of the trade unions was obtained, trade union 
discipline would do the rest. The workers would obey the orders 
of their leaders and would set to work, no longer trusting to 
outside pressure, to which it would have been difficult for the 
French Administration to submit in view of its rather special 
position in the Saar. 

It was on these grounds that the French Administration 
always opposed the creation of works councils in the mines and 
thus blocked the introduction of the system in the Territory as 
a whole. It was on the same grounds that it rejected the applica- 
tion to the mines of the Conciliation Order of 8 May 1920 of the 
Governing Commission, an Order inspired by the German 
Auxiliary Service Act of 15 December 1916 (Hilfsdienstgesetz). 
The French State was in fact disinclined to entrust the settlement 
of disputes between its staff and itself to a committee presided 
over by a foreigner. 

But at the same time as it refused any legislative intervention 
in the organisation of its relations with the staff, the Administra- 
tion established relations with their trade union representatives 
that became closer and closer as time went on. At a moment 
when the whole German working class was benefiting by post- 
revolutionary legislation, it was a matter of urgency to ensure 
that the Saar miners, who were excluded from the scope of this 
legislation by the Treaty of Versailles, should work under regula- 
tions satisfying modern requirements. Negotiations were opened 
with the Saar secretariats of the four great German federations 
concerned, with the result that on 1 October 1921 new rules of 
employment and a collective agreement came into force. The 
scope of these texts is extremely wide. They provide for the 
uniform regulation of all the conditions of employment and the 
rights and duties of the whole staff of the Saar mines.* The 
reciprocal obligations of worker and employer, the engagement 





* The leased mine of Frankenholz, the only other mining undertaking in the 
region, did not take part in the negotiations, but it applies without discussion the 
agreement concluded between the Administration and the unions. 
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and classification of the workers, hours of work, the method of 
fixing wages and computing the work done, the calculation and 
payment of wages, annual holidays with pay, penalties and the 
hearing of appeals against them, the reasons for terminating 
contracts of employment, the supply of coal to the miners at a 
reduced price : these are the principal subjects covered by these 
texts, which supplement each other. 

But the provision that, from the point of view of industrial 
relations, involves the principle of the greatest importance is the 
first paragraph of the collective agreement, under which “ the 
signatory trade unions shall be recognised as the authorised 
representatives of the workers ”, and which adds : “ The members 
of the signatory trade unions shall have the right to institute 
judicial proceedings for the execution of this agreement.”’ Thus 
the application of the agreement is guaranteed simultaneously 
with the recognition of the authority of the unions to negotiate 
with the management in all matters concerning the workers. The 
foundation was thus laid for constant collaboration between the 
Administration and the workers’ organisations in social questions. 


This collaboration, however, the Administration maintained 
should be with all four signatory unions at once, considered as 
joint and several representatives of the staff ; and for this reason 
the last section of the 1921 agreement provided that denunciation 
by the Administration must be notified simultaneously to the local 
representatives of all four signatory unions, and that denuncia- 
tion by the unions must be made simultaneously by the local 
representatives of all four unions. The two parties to the agree- 
ment thus affirmed their intention of regarding the staff of the 
mines as a whole, and of making it subject to uniform and 
co-ordinated regulations in such a way that if modifications were 
proposed for one category their possible repercussions on other 
categories would always be taken into account. 

The 1921 agreement provided that either party could give 
six months’ notice to terminate it. As a matter of fact, the 
agreement has never been terminated since it came into force, 
but amendments have been made in it by agreement between the 
parties on special points that experience had shown were dealt 
with inadequately or unsatisfactorily.* As these successive 





? The principal points in question are annual holidays with pay and the supply 
of coal to the miners. 
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amendments sometimes made the legal situation somewhat 

obscure, the Administration drafted a new text of the agreement 

at the beginning of 1929 which incorporated the amendments in 
/ force. This text was communicated to the trade unions, was 
signed by them on 9 April, and came into force on 1 May 1929. 
It is thus not so much a new agreement as a codification of the 
original agreement and its successive amendments. 





































In accordance with the usual custom in Germany, the 1921 
agreement dealt only with the regulation of the general conditions 
of employment (Manteltarif), leaving it to the parties themselves 
to fix basic wages and bonuses by a special agreement (Lofn- 
tarif). This being so, negotiations were opened between the 
Administration and the unions, which resulted in the signature 
of a first agreement that came into force on 1 August 1922. This 
agreement was concluded for a period of three months, after 
which it could be terminated at any time by either party with 
a fortnight’s notice. 

Substantial fluctuations in the cost of living and economic 
conditions have obviously led to frequent revisions of the original 
agreement. The discussions over these numerous revisions some- 
times led to serious difficulties. Twice they resulted in disputes 
that affected production. In July 1925, when the depreciation of 
the French franc had reduced the purchasing power of wages to a 
very low level and the onset of the depression in the coal industry 
was causing great anxiety among the workers, the renewal of 
the wages agreement was achieved only after a dispute, which 
entailed first a ca’ canny strike of some twenty days and then 
: a complete stoppage of work for a week. Another dispute, which 
led to a slowing down of work, broke out at the beginning of 
1929. The reason lay less in the rate of wages than in the method 
of calculation, which the management had wished to modify for 
the productive workers against the wishes of the trade unions. * 
After a fortnight’s dispute, during which the average level of 
production was lowered by about one-sixth, the Administration 
d gave up trying to impose its system, and, after an agreement on 
the new coefficient, normal work was resumed by the workers. 








For the settlement of such disputes there is, as explained 
above, no official body. When agreement cannot be reached 








1 See the section on wages in the second part of the article. 
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directly between the unions and the General Directorate at Saar- 
briicken, the matter may be referred to the Administrative Board 
in Paris, or to the Minister of Public Works, to whom the whole 
administration of the mines is subordinated. The representatives 
of both the unions and the management are heard, but from 
the judicial standpoint these proceedings cannot be regarded as 
a form of conciliation or arbitration. The Board or the Minister 
intervenes simply as a representative of the French State, the 
owner and exploiter of the mines. And, although the decision 
taken in consequence of the hearing usually represents a com- 
promise between the original views put forward by the trade 
unions and by the management, it is none the less, from the 
judicial standpoint, a decision taken solely by the employer. 

The trade unions regret this state of affairs, while recognis- 
ing that it is due to the special position of the French State in 
the Saar. They are quite ready to admit that it would be difficult 
for the State to submit to a system of conciliation and arbitration 
like that in force in Germany, with its provision allowing the 
awards of the conciliation authorities in certain specified cases to 
be declared binding. But they consider that the Mines Administra- 
tion should at least accept the system of conciliation in force for 
other industries in the Saar, the working of which was settled by 
the Governing Commission in its Order of 8 May 1920. They hold 
that if recourse to such procedure had been possible in January 
1929, for instance, the dispute of that date could have been 
avoided. 

It has already been indicated why the French Administration 
made use of its powers under the Treaty of Versailles to reject 
the proposal to apply the above Order to the mines it exploits. 
In addition, it is strongly convinced that the satisfactory results 
it has obtained in its relations with the workers’ organisations 
are due to the purely voluntary character of the whole system, 
and that the disadvantageous effect on these relations of the 
intervention of outside elements would outweigh the possible 
advantages of an official system of conciliation. 
































The general collective agreement and the rules of employ- 
ment both allude in several of their provisions to the workers’ 
committees (Arbeiterausschiisse), to which they entrust special 
duties. These committees are not a post-war innovation. They 
were set up by the German Mines Act (Bergwerksgesetz), and it 
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was in application of this Act that the Mines Administration 
issued the Regulations of 15 April 1925 concerning them. 


According to the provisions now in force, the workers in each 
subdivision of the pit (Steigabteilung) elect a delegate (Sicher- 
heitsmann), who must satisfy certain conditions as to age and 
length of service. In each inspectorate the delegates thus elected 
by the underground workers, together with one or more delegates 
of the surface workers, form a workers’ committee for the inspec- 
torate. The management may appoint nominees of its own to 
the committee, provided that they are fewer in number than the 
elected members. Each committee normally meets once a quarter 
under the chairmanship of the director of the inspectorate. 

Independently of the delegates’ individual duties in safety 
matters’, it is a general function of the workers’ committees 
under section 25 of the 1925 Regulations “ to work for the main- 
tenance or restoration of satisfactory relations between the 
members of the staff or between the staff and the Administra- 
tion’. Sections 26 and 28 add certain duties defined in more 
detail. For instance, the committee elects a representative to 
supervise the working, and check the loads, of the tubs ; it takes 
part in drawing up the instructions concerning the use of new 
machinery ; it scrutinises the rules of employment and amend- 
ments to these, and gives its opinion on their provisions before 
they come into force; it lays before the management and 
examines jointly with it all demands, complaints, and wishes of 
the staff concerning the conditions of work and of employment ; 
it sees that the rules of employment and health and safety 
measures are punctually observed by the workers. 


Finally, the rules of employment and the collective agreement 
provide for the co-operation of the workers’ committee in 
specified cases — for instance, the designation of the posts 
where young workers are to be employed, the payment of these 
workers’ wages, the promotion of the workers and their appoint- 
ment to higher grades’, the fixing of the time at which the 
descent is to begin for each shift, the changes to be made in the 
normal hours of work before and after public holidays, the 
organisation of auxiliary or overtime shifts, the fixing of the 
rota for annual leave. 





1 See the section on safety in the second part of the article. 
2 See the section on wages in the second part of the article. 
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Section 28 of the Regulations concerning the workers’ com- 
mittees adds that they may in no case consider demands or 
complaints concerning individual shifts or persons. 

What practical significance have these workers’ committees 
for the relations between the employer and the staff? Not very 
great, it would appear. Apart from the definite duties assigned 
to them, they do not seem to be very active as a rule. All the 
inspectorates are not of course alike in this respect. Some 
committees take their duties more seriously than others.’ In a@ 
general way, however, it seems that the workers take little 
interest in them. The trade unions consider them antiquated 
and would like to have them replaced by works councils on the 
German model. In particular, they object that they are not 
purely labour institutions, since the management takes part in 
the appointment of the members, presides over the meetings, and 
fixes the agenda. Finally, the long intervals between the meet- 
ings and the prohibition against discussing individual cases 
prevent the committees from doing any real work for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the staff. 

From this point of view the workers’ committees are not so 
important as the conciliation committees (Tarifausschiisse) set 
up on 2 October 1922 by a collective agreement between the 
Administration and the four trade unions concerned, in the 
following circumstances. 

Paragraph 60 of the rules of employment provided that : 

All disputes concerning the interpretation of the rules of employ- 
ment and the wage agreements shall as far as possible be settled by 


amicable agreement. If this method fails, judicial proceedings may 
be taken. 





On similar lines, section 10 of the collective agreement 
provided that : 


Disputes concerning the application of this collective agreement 
shall first of all be settled between the engineer and the worker or 
shift concerned. If agreement is not reached, the case shall be examined 
by the divisional engineer and the member of the workers’ committee 
representing the worker. If a settlement cannot be obtained by 
amicable agreement, ordinary judicial proceedings may be taken. 





1 In one inspectorate visited by the writer the principal engineer said that the 
committees were fairly regular in making suggestions for the adaptation or develop- 
ment of the equipment, and that these suggestions were examined with great 
attention by the management. At the moment it was considering a proposal for 
doing away with a staircase leading to the shaft which involved unnecessary 
fatigue for the workers. 
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Finally, dealing in a general way with “all complaints or 
demands connected with employment’, paragraph 5 of the rules 
of employment provided that these should be submitted to the 
worker’s immediate superior, and, if satisfaction was not 
obtained, they could be laid before the next higher authority. 
It added : 


A decision shall not be taken until the claimant or the member of 
the workers’ committee whom he has authorised to represent him has 
been given the opportunity of being heard by the authority taking 
the decision. 









In practice it was found that this procedure was insufficient 
to settle many disputes and to remove numerous causes of friction 
between the staff and the management. Too often the foreman, 
jealous of his authority, roughly rejected the worker's demand 
instead of examining it and passing it on, and sometimes justified 
his refusal by referring to orders received. Too often, also, when 
the complaint reached the engineer, his attention was fully taken 
up with technical considerations, so that he paid very little atten- 
tion to it, and tended merely to approve the attitude taken by the 
worker’s immediate superior. The incensed worker then applied 
to the local branch of the trade union, which transmitted his 
demand to the district branch. From there it was referred to 
the central secretariat, which in turn approached the Administra- 
tion at Saarbriicken. Thus, before the incident had reached the 
ears of the Administration, it had had time to embitter the 
atmosphere and become a source of discontent. In addition, the 
Administration was in a difficult position for satisfying the 
unions’ demands. Being without information, all it could do 
was to return the case through the ordinary channels to the 
engineer concerned so as to obtain materials for a reply, which 
were only very rarely in contradiction with the decision com- 
plained of. 

























The effect of this lengthy procedure could only be to delay 
settlement and give rise to misunderstanding. It failed to abolish 
the causes of discontent, which, as they accumulated, tended to 
poison the whole atmosphere. The engineer, to whom the 
worker’s complaint was referred by the Administration, felt 
annoyed with the man, and labelled him “ grumbler”. The 
worker, for his part, remained convinced that he was in the 
right. In some cases he might apply to the probiviral courts in 
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support of his case. In others he gave way, but continued to 
feel that he had been badly treated. 

It was to overcome all these difficulties that the trade unions 
concluded with the Administration the agreement of 2 October 
1922, which has since formed an integral part of the general 
collective agreement. The parties to it state in the preamble 
their intention of setting up “a body for the amicable settlement 
of disputes arising out of divergencies in the interpretation of 
the rules of employment and the collective agreement of 
8 October 1921 and, in a general way, of all difficulties arising 
out of the employment that cannot be settled by a direct under- 
standing. ” 

There are two grades of conciliation committees set up under 
this agreement : (1) in each of the twelve inspectorates there is 
a committee consisting of the chief engineer of the group or the 
principal engineer of the inspectorate as chairman, an engineer 
of the inspectorate appointed by the principal engineer, and 
three members of the workers’ committee for the inspectorate 
elected by that committee ; (2) at the General Directorate at 
Saarbriicken there is a Central Committee, consisting of the 
Technical Director as chairman, the chief engineer directly under 
the Director-General, the head of the Labour Department, and 
one or more representatives of the unions party to the collective 
agreement. 

The inspectorate committees deal with all disputes, con- 
cerning only the inspectorate, that arise out of the application of 
the rules of employment and collective agreements, except ques- 
tions where a principle is involved. The Central Committee 
deals with all questions involving points of principle, all disputes 
affecting the undertaking as a whole, and all cases in which an 
inspectorate committee has not been able to arrive at an agree- 
ment. 

In each committee the parties must try to reach an agreement. 
If in an inspectorate committee the representatives of the Adminis- 
tration and two out of the three workers’ representatives accept a 
proposed settlement, agreement is deemed to have been reached. 
No appeal against the settlement may be made by the General 
Directorate or the trade unions, except on the ground of incompet- 
ence, when it must be lodged within eight days. Failing 
agreement in the inspectorate committee, the chairman trans- 


4 
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mits the documents of the case to the chairman of the Central 
Committee. The latter, before laying the question before his 
Committee, may refer it back to the first committee with a 
request for reconsideration. 

Agreements concluded in the Central Committee come into 
force as soon as the minutes of the proceedings have been signed. 
Failing agreement, ordinary judicial proceedings may be taken. 

A very important provision of the agreement of 2 October 
1922 is that which insists on the application of section 10 of the 
collective agreement of 1921 before allowing the parties to refer 
a question to the inspectorate committee. According to this 
provision, before any conciliation proceedings are taken before a 
committee, the dispute must be discussed between the engineer 
and the worker or shift concerned ; if no agreement is reached, 
it must be considered by the divisional engineer and the member 
of the workers’ committee representing the worker. This provi- 
sion ensures that the engineer will at least have had an oppor- 
tunity of studying and settling the question before it is brought 
before the conciliation committee. 

This system, which has been in operation for seven years, 
appears to have had excellent results in every respect.’ It has 
obliged foremen and engineers to whom complaints are adressed 
to examine their merits carefully before rejecting them, for they 
know that in that case they must justify their attitude before 
the conciliation committees. The worker, for his part, has the 
moral satisfaction of knowing from experience that his com- 
plaints will not be lightly turned down, but will be given a fair 
examination in consultation with his authorised representatives. 
Finally, for the Administration, the system acts as a sort of 
barometer of the psychological atmosphere in the Basin. If 
it finds that repeated complaints are being transmitted to the 
Central Committee on a particular question, it can look for the 
cause and prevent the discontent from becoming general. In 
such cases it has often convened the trade unions for a joint 
consideration of the difficulty, and has tried to prevent further 
complaints by making the disputed section of the agreement op 
rules of employment either clearer or fuller. 





1 The trade unions state that they are satisfied with the system, which they 
have helped to devise. In one respect, however, they would like a change, namely, 
that an impartial chairman should take the place of the present chairman. 
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The following figures give some idea of the efficacity of the 
system. Since the conciliation committees were set up on 
2 October 1922 and up to 1 January 1929, 5,071 complaints were 
brought before them. Out of this total, 300 were rejected on the 
ground that the committee was not competent to deal with them, 
259 were settled before examination by the committee, 2,978 were 
settled by conciliation by the local committees, 1,534 were 
referred to the Central Committee, which settled 471. Four- 
fifths of the cases were thus arranged by mutual agreement. Of 
the remaining 1,063 cases, nearly two-thirds were dropped by the 
parties, who decided not to take ordinary judicial proceedings ; 
397, on the contrary, were brought before the probiviral court. 
Out of this number, 201 were settled before judgment by various 
compromises, 72 were withdrawn, 70 were decided in favour of 
the Administration and 54 in favour of the workers. Thus in 
75 months, out of 5,071 complaints made by the staff, only 124 
were the subject of a judicial decision. This figure, which is 
absurdly small for a total staff of 60,000 to 70,000 workers, is not 
only proof of the value of the system ; it is also evidence of the 
spirit of mutual conciliation, fairness, and understanding that 
animates the parties during the negotiations. 

This spirit of harmony and understanding, both parties 
declare, is due above all to the good faith displayed by both in 
carrying out the setthkements reached and the faithful and exact 
observance of the provisions of agreements. “ We have adopted 
the system of having everything in writing,” said an official of 
the Administration ; “ we have considered it best to formulate the 
rules of the game clearly, and once formulated, we keep to them. 
If experience shows that one of them is lacking in clearness and 
precision and gives rise to disputes, we try at once to arrive at 
an agreement with the other party on an amended text.” 


While the reciprocal confidence governing the relations 
between the Administration and the workers’ organisations is 
in part the outcome of the conscientious observance of obliga- 
tions, it seems also to be due to the direct contact that the 
Administration has maintained with the unions for carrying out 
its programme of rationalisation. Without collective negotiations 
in the strict sense, the Administration has adopted the rule of 
keeping the organisations informed whenever possible of any 
measures it proposes to take that may affect the workers. This 
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method has the advantage of enabling the Administration, if 
need be, to explain to the unions in advance the reasons for 
each measure, and to prevent troublesome misunderstandings. 
Once the union is acquainted with the matter, it can deal with the 
complaints of discontented members by explaining to them the 
general nature and purpose of the reform and perhaps the need 
of submitting to it. The attitude of the union will often be 
regarded by the individual worker as a sufficient guarantee of 
the reasonableness of the measure or the uselessness of resisting 
it. His acceptance will be as much due to the influence of the 
union as to the habit of obeying orders. 


A few examples will show more clearly the importance in this 
respect of the contact maintained between the employer and the 
workers’ organisations. 


When the Administration decided to make long-wall working 
general, and therefore to increase the size of the shifts, this 
meant for many miners, and particularly the most skilled, a 
complete change in their ordinary ways of working. In pillar- 
and-stall working, where they worked with a few assistants as 
if in a small workshop, they could get the full advantage of their 
skill and earn wages almost exactly proportionate to their merits. 
In long-wall working, on the contrary, where gangs of 150 to 200 
men, divided into three shifts, are employed, the members of 
which do not all know each other, the worker is reduced to a 
mere unit whose wages, calculated according to the number of 
shifts worked, depend on the collective work done every month 
by the group to which he belongs. His personal output is thus 
reduced by the rhythm of the machine — the cutter preceding 
him or the conveyor following him — to the level of the average 
output of his group. Moreover, he is no longer free to settle the 
speed and organisation of his work as he pleases. In a large 
shift engaged on flow work and equipped with up-to-date 
machinery, no interruption can be allowed while the machine is 
working. The work must begin and end at the times fixed for 
the whole shift. Breaks for meals must be taken collectively, 
sometimes at the face itself, to allow of the simultaneous and 
rapid resumption of work. And if by chance the machine stops, 
if a train of tubs is behind time in collecting the coal, the worker 
is obliged, whatever his particular trade, to carry out any 
auxiliary work asked of him, since the mine cannot tolerate the 
prolonged inactivity of so large a shift. Formerly a hewer could 
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not have been asked to shovel coal. In other words, long-wall 
working requires more pliancy on the part of the staff. 


It is obvious that such a reform may well meet with vigorous 
individual opposition. Perhaps this has been less so in the Saar 
than elsewhere owing to the spirit of collective discipline already 
described. But there seems to be no doubt that the favourable 
attitude of the unions to the reform had its effect on the staff. 
The trade union leaders were informed of the intentions of the 
Administration and decided to support them. As they were 
aware that the same reform had been carried out in other German 
coalfields, in particular the Ruhr, and as they also approved in 
principle of that equalisation of wages and strengthening of the 
collective spirit which are produced by large shifts, they helped 
by their attitude to convince the recalcitrant. 


Even more significant was the maintenance of relations with 
the unions during the large-scale dismissals effected by the 
Administration at the beginning of 1928.* No doubt the unions 
had already been prepared for a possible reduction of staff by 
the amount of short time: 22 days of unemployment in 1927, 
3 days in January and 4 days in February 1928. But it is likely 


that the measure would have met with more opposition if the 
Administration had not taken care to inform the workers’ organ- 
isations of the main lines of its programme, so giving them an 
opportunity of considering it and suggesting certain ways of 
alleviating its effects. In reply to their comments, it promised 
that its representatives on the Insurance Fund would, wherever 
possible, support applications for pensions for dismissed miners. 
It also agreed to reconsider later any specially deserving indi- 
vidual cases referred to it. After these preliminaries the Admin- 
istration was able to carry out its proposed scheme without 
fearing a collective dispute. The unions confined their activities 
to getting pensions for as many workers as possible and obtain- 
ing the re-engagement of some of the workers who were hardest 
hit by dismissal. For the rest, they tried to find openings for 
the dismissed miners in other branches of industry, with most 
success in public works, railways, and building. 

Owing to the preliminary negotiations between the Admi- 
nistration and the unions, more than 3,800 workers were 
dismissed at a stroke, not only without leading to a dispute, but 





1 See above, p. 806. 
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without seriously affecting the labour market of the Saar.* The 
percentage unemployed for the whole Territory, which was 2.29 
in January 1928 and 2.12 in February, rose only to 2.22 in March, 
immediately after the dismissals, fell again at once to 2.01 in 
April, and remained between 1 and 2 per cent, until October. * 

Its relations with the trade unions were also very useful to 
the Administration when, as a means of systematising the raising 
and lowering of the workers in the pits according to the sub- 
division in which they worked *, it devised the scheme of assign- 
ing a normal recruiting zone to each pit and of transferring the 
men accordingly from one pit to another. Here, again, individual 
opposition was to be feared, which, if it crystallised out, might 
have created a general atmosphere of discontent. One need 
merely imagine how much a man who has worked for years in 
the same pit, so that he is accustomed to the quality of its coal, 
and knows its advantages and risks, may dislike being transferred 
to another pit quite new to him, with the possible fear of no 
longer earning as high a wage. Such feelings of apprehension 
and distrust were much reduced in the Saar by the attitude of 
the unions, to which the Administration had communicated its 
scheme in advance, and which had understood its advantages 
while proposing certain changes on points of detail, suggested to 
them by their thorough knowledge of the a aateinaaee condi- 
tions. * 

Without this careful working out of the details of the scheme 
in consultation with the unions, it is hardly likely that 7,000 
individual transfers could have been made within a few months. 


Though the confidence of the workers in their organisations, 
and their knowledge of the close relations between these and the 





1 It should be noted, however, that the 2,000 dismissed workers who were 
resident outside the Saar Territory were not covered by the employment statistics 
for the Territory, so that these statistics give only an incomplete idea of the un- 
employment produced by the reduction of the staff of the mines. 

2 The increase in unemployment at the end of the year (2.38 per cent. in Novem- 
ber, 4.07 per cent. in December) is attributed by the Labour Department of the 
Territory partly to the renewed unemployment of the miners dismissed at the 
beginning of the year, for whom only temporary employment had been found 
during the season in building or public works. (Jahresbericht der Abteilungen Volks- 
wohlfahrt, Landwirtschaft und Forsten, Arbeitsamt und Sozialversicherung der 
Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1928, p. 136.) 

3 See above, p. 808. 

‘ They pointed out, for instance, that certain places, apparently closer to one 
pit than another, were separated from it by undulations of the ground, making the 
sourney more tiring for a man walking or cycling. 
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Administration, play an important part in the good will with 
which they have accepted the new regime and the reforms in the 
methods of working, and made the necessary effort to increase 
output, some importance must also be attached to the direct 
contact in the mines between the engineers and the staff. It has 
already been stated that before complaining to a_ conciliation 
committee the worker must apply to the divisional engineer. 
Furthermore, the regulations of the French Administration, 
unlike the earlier ones, require every ordinary engineer to go down 
the mine five times a week, and every divisional engineer twice. 
In this way each workplace is visited on an average twice a 
month. It seems unnecessary to stress the moral as well as 
technical advantages of this direct contact during work between 
miner and engineer. It gives the former an opportunity of 
voicing certain minor complaints that he often would not think 
of formulating in an official way, though in the long run they 
tend to affect his interest in his work. 

The extension of the system of large shifts has also established 
closer relations between the foremen and the workers. When 
pillar-and-stall working was the rule, the foreman had to go 
from one workplace to another to supervise his men; he got 
tired, lost time on journeys, and could spend only a few moments 
with each group. Being always in a hurry, he did not get to 
know his men and tended to answer their questions brusquely. 
When it is added that his official position tended to make him 
keep his distance from the worker, it is intelligible that the fore- 
man was too often not so much a factor in, as an obstacle to, 
good industrial relations. 

To-day the situation has changed considerably. The regula- 
tions oblige the foreman to go down the mine with his gang. The 
men all work in a single group, so that he has them under his 
eye all the time, can guide and direct their work, explain new 
methods to them, and with the help of the engineer solve small 
practical difficulties as they arise. Being closer to the workers 
and in direct touch with them his attitude has changed with his 
functions ; he has become the collaborator as much as the super- 
visor of the men in his gang. 


* % 


The co-ordination of relations with the unions, the collection 
of up-to-date statistical and other information on labour ques- 
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tions, the preparation of solutions for problems relating to labour, 
the regular transmission of instructions to the directors of the 
inspectorates on the decisions taken or the agreements concluded 
by the Administration in matters of labour policy, and the super- 
vision of the faithful carrying out of these instructions are in the 
hands of a special Department, the Labour Department, attached 
to the Technical Directorate at Saarbriicken. 

This Department, which is composed of seven persons, includ- 
ing the chief and a German assistant chief, formerly a Prussian 
administrative official, is not directly responsible for the admi- 
nistration of the staff. Paragraph 7 of the rules of employment 
provides that engagements are made according to need by the 
principal engineers or their representatives, that is to say, by 
the chiefs of the inspectorates. These officials are also re- 
sponsible for keeping the files of the workers up to date, 
recording among other things their name, address, family 
responsibilities, method of travelling to their work, previous 
employment, promotions, punishments, transfers, holidays, 
sickness or injuries, and the date of any departure and re-engage- 


ment. 

The Labour Department, therefore, does not deal in a general 
way with individual cases ; but, in virtue of the decisions taken 
by the General Directorate with regard to the programme of 
production, it may fix certain limits for the engagement of new 
workers, or even forbid it entirely. It was explained above that, as 
early as the beginning of 1927, the Administration, before 
proceeding to any dismissals, tried to reduce the staff by stopping 
the engagement of new workers.’ Even now the engagement of 
workers over 18 years of age is allowed only with the approval of 
the Labour Department, given in each individual case on the 
basis of the report submitted by the principal engineer. Up to 
7 May 1929, a maximum staff was also assigned to each division. 
To-day this limit has been replaced by instructions as to the 
average daily output that each division is required to attain, the 
division being left free to fix the size of its staff accordingly. ’ 
For purposes of control, however, it must once a month send in 





1 See above, p. 805. 

2 The average production thus asked of each division is fixed at meetings held 
by the Director-General with the chiefs concerned. It is based on the estimates of 
possible sales made by the Commercial Department and the estimates of possible 
production made by the Technical Directorate. 
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a statement of its staff to the Labour Department, together with 
certain individual items of information. Among other uses this’ 
statement enables the Department to pursue its policy of 
rationalising recruiting by transferring the workers from one 
pit to another when they are not resident in the normal zone of 
the pit where they work. 

There is one case in which decisions relating to individual 
workers must always be referred to the Labour Department at 
Saarbriicken. ‘This is the case of dismissal. When a principal 
engineer dismisses a worker, he must notify the Labour Depart- 
ment, sending a statement of the worker’s name, ‘address, occupa- 
tion at the time of dismissal, length of service, technical skill, and 
family responsibilities, the date of his offence, the date of his 
interview with the divisional engineer, the section of the regula- 
tions justifying dismissal, a summary of the enquiry, and any 
previous penalties for offences of the same kind during the past 
two years. On the basis of this very detailed information the 
Director-General himself, after consulting the principal engineer 
and the chief engineer, and on the recommendation of the 
Technical Director, takes his decision concerning the period 
during which the miner in question may not be re-engaged. 

These exceptional precautions in the case of dismissal are 
justified by the extreme seriousness of this penalty in a region 
where there is, practically speaking, no other mining undertak- 
ing and dismissal may lead to prolonged unemployment, a 
change of occupation, and even expatriation. For all smaller 
penalties the case is referred to the Labour Department only at 
the worker’s request. 


Relations with Salaried Employees 


The relations of the Administration with its salaried employees 
differ very much from those with the workers. Collective 
bargaining in the true sense cannot be said to take place between 
the employees’ unions and the Administration. The regulations 
for each category of employees are simply transmitted for con- 
sideration to the organisations concerned and discussed at meet- 
ings with them. Thus, the regulations for the German employees 
and the amendments to these are examined in common with the 
representatives of the six unions concerned, who inform the 
Administration of their comments. But there are no real negotia- 
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tions involved in this collective consideration of the regulations, 
nor does it aim at reaching an agreement between the parties. 
The Administration takes the observations made into account or 
not, as it pleases. 

One of the points put forward by the Administration in sup- 
port of this difference of treatment for workers and employees is 
the lack of homogeneity in the staff of employees. For some of 
them it has to take German usage into account, for others French 
usage and the special conditions of expatriation, and it considers 
that it would be difficult to arrive at a sufficiently flexible and 
harmonious result by way of collective agreements. It also refers 
to the lack of understanding that often prevails, even between the 
various German organisations of employees. It considers that 
these conditions would too often paralyse the progress of nego- 
tiations. 

Finally, as regards salaries, for instance, the Administration 
thinks it superfluous to enter into a discussion with the employees 
when it has already reached an agreement with the workers, 
since in practice the coefficient of variation must always be the 
same for both categories. Any attempt to grant the employees a 
higher coefficient than the workers would in fact lead to the 
immediate reopening of negotiations by the latter. Furthermore, 
the Administration has never contemplated the admission of the 
trade union representatives of the employees to the same table as 
those of the workers, since it regards their interests as clearly 
different, and it would be impossible for it to grant certain 
privileges to the employees to the exclusion of the workers, and 
vice versa. 


The staff of engineers and salaried employees also differs 
from that of manual workers in being immediately subordinate 
to the General Directorate at Saarbriicken. It is administered by 
a special Department, the Staff Department, under the Director- 
General. This Department is responsible for engagements and 
dismissals, keeps the personal files up to date, and proposes to 
the Director-General any bonuses to be granted at the end of the 
year, or penalties to be imposed. It also collects up-to-date 
information on problems relating to conditions of employment, 
prepares solutions for them, and is responsible for relations with 
the unions. 


(To be continued.) 

















The Rational Organisation of Physical 
Training and its Scientific Results 


by 


Dr. René LEDENT 


Member of the Medical Committee on Hygiene and Medical Adviser 
to the Institute of Physical Training of the Province of Liége 


The Recommendation concerning the utilisation of workers’ 
spare time adopted by the International Labour Conference in 
1924 assigns an important place to sports and physical training. 
In fact, the problem of sports is very much in the public eye 
in all countries, and persons interested in sports seem to be 
taking an increasing interest in the possible contribution to the 
matter of such organisations as the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office. The latter often receives requests 
for information; its relations with sports organisations are 
numerous and cordial ; and congresses of large federations and 
other groups have passed resolutions requesting it to develop its 
activities in this sphere. Its true function here would seem to 
be primarily to act as a centre for collecting and distributing 
information and to help to popularise the movement. It has 
already contributed to this programme in its publications. In 
addition, in March 1929 it invited a number of experts in physical 
training to a meeting in order to ascertain their opinons on 
various studies which it had put in hand concerning workers’ 
spare time. 

Dr. Ledent, of Liége, after examining the conclusions of 
these experts, especially those relating to the medical control of 
sports and to medical gymnastics, very kindly sent the Office 
a report embodying the observations he has himself made on the 
subject during a long practical career. As this information 
seemed to be of very general interest, Dr. Ledent, at the request 
of the Office, consented to rearrange some of it in the form of 
an article for the benefit of readers of the Review. 

After defining physical training and the methods of control- 
ling its results, Dr. Ledent summarises his personal experience 
as to the effects of gymnastics and sports, and the mistakes most 
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frequently made and their consequences ; taking these data as 
the basis, he then develops his idea of a rational organisation of 
physical training. 


N READING the conclusions submitted to the International 
Labour Office by the experts who met in March 1929 to study 
the question of physical training in relation to the utilisation of 
workers’ spare time, the present author felt that he was justified 
in offering some contribution to the study of this very contro- 
versial question, especially with regard to the most desirable 
method and the possible results. He can in fact speak from 
twenty years’ experience with the Institute for Physical Train- 
ing of the Province of Liége, in private practice, and in connec- 
tion with gymnastic and sports societies and various social insti- 
tutions. ’ 
Once physical training has been defined and the methods of 
controlling its effects established, the problem in its scientific 
aspect can be decomposed into three chief elements : 


(1) What are the effects, immediate or ultimate, of physical 
training ? 

(2) What are the commonest errors and the dangers they 
involve ? 

(3) Consequently, what method should be adopted, and what 
is the most effective system of organisation ? 


DEFINITION OF PHysICcAL TRAINING 


The empirical period that occurs at the beginning of every 
science, and during which the practice of gymnastics in Belgium 
followed Jahn’s method, was succeeded by a period of scientific 
research, based on the principles of which Ling was the chief 
originator (Swedish gymnastics). These principles are applied 
in Belgium in the different educational establishments (element- 
ary schools, secondary schools, technical and vocational schools, 
universities) and also in military training, the curricula being 
drawn up by the Ministry of Science and Arts in the one case, 
and by the Department of National Defence in the other. 





1 The author of this memorandum intends to submit a similar survey of the 
physical training of children to the Fifth International Congress of Physiothera- 
peutics, to be held at Liége from 14 to 18 September 1930. The present article 
deals with young persons and adult workers, both manual and non-manual. 
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The same scientific principles have gradually been adopted by 
certain societies (the Catholic Gymnastic Federation, the Socialist 
Federation for Physical and Moral Education, the Belgian Royal 
Football Union, and the Belgian Athletic League) where physical 
training serves as a basis for apparatus work (heavy gymnastics) 
and athletics. 

The training begins with a selection of simple gymnastic 
movements, which must be carried out correctly in order to 
satisfy pedagogic rules, and must be wide enough to comply 
with physiological rules. The method used respects the laws 
of biology (growth, fatigue, training) by a careful choice of the 
amount and sequence of the exercises, both in each lesson and 
also in successive lessons. 


But the doctor and the health expert point out to the educa- 
tionist and the sociologist the value of muscular development, 
not only in itself, but also in correlation with the respiratory 
organs, the circulation, and the nervous system. They are 
particularly interested in the functional unity of the different 
parts of the human machine, and they speak of neuro-motor 
training with a view to the maximum efficiency of the forces 


controlled by the nervous system. * 

The doctor also devotes to the skin an attention which is 
justified by the sensory, circulatory, nervous, metabolic, and 
endocrinal functions of this outer covering, whose physiological 
powers of synthesis are only now beginning to be suspected. We 
cannot consider movement without air or light, and we use 
hydrotherapy as well as air and sun ; we want the skin and the 
whole organism to respond to the stimuli of heat and light rays. 

Scientifically organised physical training will therefore 
include : lessons in systematic gymnastics, apparatus work, air 
baths, sun baths, shower baths and swimming, organised or 
collective games, and training in sports. 

These must be supervised by teachers who are specially 
trained ; for example, in university institutes, special courses for 
teachers of physical training, courses for gymnastic and games 
instructors, or the schools of the Y.M.C.A. 





1 Just as the development of the brain and of the psychic functions is dependent 
on the education of the sense organs, so the Belgian school follows the physiologist 
Demoor in believing that muscular effort is an important factor in the development 
of the brain. Thus physical training can contribute to general education and 
becomes a source of energy and will power. 
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The necessary equipment will consist of a covered gymnasium 
with cloakrooms and shower baths, and there should also be a 
playing field. If possible, a sports ground and a swimming pool 
will be added. Fresh air and hydrotherapy have an importance 
for the health of all workers which cannot be overestimated. 


METHODS OF CONTROL 


Various methods of control have been proposed, but in the 
opinion of the present writer the last word must be left to the 
biologist. A performance or record set up under the guidance 
of the trainer, or a “trial of strength’, has no value except in 
relation to the health, development, and efficiency of the subject. 
These factors must be clinically examined by the doctor, who, in 
the last resort, is the person qualified to appreciate the state of 
affairs. 


By way of example, the tables given below contain the 
following information for a certain number of persons examined : 


Name and occupation, age, and dates of examination ; 
Height and weight ; 

Chest measurement : expanded, deflated, and mean ; 
Bi-acromial diameter ; 

Vital capacity measured by the spirometer, pulse ; 


Pignet’s index of robustness : height — (weight + mean chest 
measurement). The lower the figure obtained and the 
nearer to zero, the better the state it indicates is considered 
to be. 

Spehl’s index of vitality : vital capacity multiplied by weight 
and divided by height. The higher this figure, the better 
the state it indicates. 


These items show the stage of training reached by the pupil. 
A first point to be examined is the state of growth, which must 
be distinguished from the state of health. The deceptive sim- 
plicity of figures must not obscure the importance of the clinical 
examination made in each case. This clinical examination 
includes an examination of the circulation (pulse, blood pres- 
sure, Martinet’s resistance tests), the respiratory organs (includ- 
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ing Rosenthal’s tests of respiratory resistance), and the condition 
of the different systems (sensory, relations, cerebre-spinal, and 
excretory). A study has also been added of the morphology, 
type, and idiosyncrasies of the subject, the influence of which in 
physical training requires to be further studied ; at present it 


seems premature to draw any conclusions. 


THE EFFEcTs OF PuysIcAL TRAINING 


Immediate Effects 


A few cases only have been chosen from the thousands of 
records collected in the last twenty years, so as not to prolong 
this article unduly. 


The examples given in table I are manual workers who have 
used their spare time to attend courses at the Liége Institute for 
Physical Training, or courses organised by the communes. 


Certain individuals had already been members of gymnastic 
societies. It will be noted that in a few months they benefited 
greatly by our method and the writer considers, after experience 
of thousands of cases, that it is of the utmost importance for 
physical training to be based on physiological and pedagogic 
rules. 

Table II gives examples of non-manual workers for whom 
the effects of physical education on muscular metabolism are 
of great importance, in view of the sedentary nature of their 
occupation. 


Ultimate Effects 


Although gymnastic and sports associations are far from 
organising medical examinations, a considerable amount of 
information has been collected by the writer in the course of 
many years, from private practice and from the Provincial 
Institute for Physical Training. Table III shows the progressive 
influence of a definite method applied by trained teachers to 
young persons, who, at first sight, seemed to have passed the 
age of growth and development. 
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THE ORGANISATION 





OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


ERRORS AND DANGERS OF FAULTY PHYSICAL TRAINING 


A frequent source of error is insufficient knowledge of 
physiology and pedagogics. Doctors have frequently noted 
harmful effects on young persons who imagined that there were 
no limits to human possibilities, and whose enthusiasm for sports 
had not been enlightened or guided. 


Errors in Gymnastics 


Miss Lambertine B. had for four years attended gymnastic 
classes (the Belgian system of Happel, based on Jahn). When 
she joined our courses her age was 18% years; height 1.50 
metres ; weight 45.5 kilograms ; chest measurement 78-76 cen- 
timetres, mean 77; bi-acromial diameter 29 centimetres ; vital 
capacity 2 litres. Her cardiac reactions were active and the pulse 
rose from 88 to 144 after gentle exercise. The Pignet index 
was 28 and the Spehl index 606. A clinical examination revealed 
no abnormality. 

After a year’s attendance at the Liége Provincial Institute, 
she had gained 2 centimetres in height. Her weight and chest 
measurements were stationary. Her vital capacity had increased 
by a quarter of a litre. Her heart was stronger : 72 and 108 for 
the same tests as at the first examination. If these changes are 
compared with those of other pupils who followed the same 
system of training (table I), it may be asserted that the mor- 
phological development of this pupil had been definitely arrested 
by practising a system of gymnastics which does not always 
respect physiological laws. Our other pupils have shown more 
definite and more satisfactory progress. 

Joseph M., born in 1893, a railway worker, attended a gym- 
nastic society (heavy gymnastics) from the age of 17 to 20. 
About the age of 24 he consulted the writer about repeated attacks 
of bronchitis with persistent dyspnoea. His chest measurements 
were : 


Axillary, 84-82% ; mean 83% ; expansion, 1% centimetres. 
Xiphoid, 77-74 ; mean 76% ; expansion, 3 centimetres. 
After two months gymnastic treatment the figures were : 
Axillary, 87-82% ; mean 85 ; expansion, 5 centimetres. 
Xiphoid, 80-73 ; mean 76% ; expansion, 7 centimetres. 
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Apparatus work alone had been of no value to this young 
man, who was normally and rapidly restored to health by the 
Swedish method. 

Guillaume F., 27 % years of age, had for eleven years belonged 
to societies for heavy gymnastics only, and was moreover a 
champion in an international team of this kind. His chest expan- 
sion was only 5 centimetres, and his vital capacity fluctuated 
irregularly between 1.9 litres and 2.4 litres. A comparison of 
these figures with those given in the tables will show the insuf- 
ficient development of this gymnast. 


Errors in Sports 


The present writer, in a lecture given in December 1929 in 
the Aula of the University of Geneva, under the auspices of the 
University Sports Society, applied to sports the description which 
Esop gave of tongues, namely, that they could be either the 
best or the worst of things. In order to show this, he defined the 
terms “form” and “ condition ”’. 

On the sports ground the state of training of an individual 
is judged by his suppleness, the harmony of his movements, and 
his style. The doctor can examine his state of health and may 
conclude that training has led to a complete development of the 
individual both anatomically and physiologically. It can then 
be said that this person examined is “in condition’ — the 
condition of good health. 

But certain young people place themselves under severe train- 
ing in order to take part in competitions or to set up a record. 
Getting into form then becomes hard and vigorous work. 


“Condition” means a state of stable equilibrium of the 
general vital functions of the body. “ Form” is a temporary and 
unstable condition intended to reach the extreme limits of per- 
formance, and it was in view of these two ideas that Mr. de 
Coubertin gave the generally accepted definition of sport. 


Examples of harmful errors resulting from the intensive 
practice of sport can be found in numerous medical reports (of 
congresses, medico-pedagogical committees, and sports com- 
mittees). So many notes on this subject have been published 
in every country that it seems unnecessary to reproduce here 
examples from the author’s own records. 
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It may, however, be useful to state that the intensive practice 
of sports (competitions, records, Olympic games) must not be 
confused with recreative sports, which aim merely at a definite 
and limited degree of physiological development of the muscles 
(outdoor games and sports undertaken for pleasure). 


Errors of General Conduct 


A frequent mistake is to try to reach a competitive standard 
in fields where the individual possesses no special aptitude. 
Young people tend to judge themselves in terms of their ambi- 
tions. Parents dream of making their son a champion or a 
star. Certain teachers or trainers refuse to accept the warning 
of scientific experts. They wish to advance their own system 
of teaching, and the result can be seen in the facts revealed by 
medical examination : loss of weight, decrease of vital capacity, 
falling indexes, cardiac troubles, defective clinical condition, 
psychic disturbances, insomnia and irritability. 

The individual in this case has gone beyond good condition ; 
in trying to develop form he has overtrained. No doctor who 
has devoted attention to the problems of the medical aspects of 
sport can have failed to observe such cases, particulars of which 
cannot always be published for reasons of professional secrecy. 


THE METHOD TO BE FOLLOWED 
Nature 


The development and maintenance of the neuro-motor func- 
tions is one of the most important problems of individual 
hygiene, since the value of the nutritive exchanges depends on 
muscular metabolism. From the point of view of the health of 
the worker, it is a factor in his efficiency that must be emphasised 
here. 

The necessity for preparatory training in free movements is 
as obvious from the point of view of the scientific student of 
gymnastics, games, or sports as from the vocational or technical 
point of view. 

An elementary course of physical training must therefore 
precede apparatus work. Athletics may be considered as the 
university stage of this education, as G. Prade put it, and they 
must be reserved to a select group having special aptitudes. 
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Countries that have really organised the physical training of 
children in accordance with the principles laid down above have 
made considerable and conclusive progress. Examples are 
Denmark (decrease of tuberculosis), Sweden (increase in height), 
and Finland (results at the Olympic games). 

The physical training lesson will consist of exercises in free 
movements and breathing exercises, followed by apparatus 
work. It must be supplemented by air baths, light baths, 
shower baths, or swimming. Games and elementary sports 
come within the scope of our programme. The human organism 
can get but little benefit from partial and isolated processes. In 
biology, the functional unity of the organism must be kept in 
mind ; the different processes must be harmonised so as to 
achieve functional synchronisation. 


Quantity 


No cell and no organism can remain unaffected by the 
physical stimuli which are the basic factors in maintaining life. 
The awakening of this valuable biological reaction calls for the 
special attention of the teacher and the health expert. Our 
statistical tables show excellent results : every pupil has found 
the way to good condition and to equilibrium of the vital func- 
tions. 

Stress has been laid on the danger of overdoing the amount 
of exercise, because everyone has his personal equilibrium. It is 
for this reason that we deplore the ill-advised zeal of many 
teachers of physical training, and of still more numerous trainers, 
who endeavour by special and elaborate methods to arrive at 
results that can easily be obtained by scientific methods. 

From the point of view of spare time and its utilisation, both 
for manual and for non-manual workers, there are several points 
to be noted. 

(1) During the apprenticeship period a vital change takes 
place in the organism, which is so great that fatigue is rapidly 
observed among adolescents. Physical education must take 
account of this fact by constant medical supervision. Teachers 
must be urged to exercise prudence. 


(2) In the case of the adult worker a system of physical 
training, even if merely recreative, must not become a fresh 
source of fatigue and must not strain the reduced vitality of 
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certain weak persons. Our aim, on the contrary, is an achieve- 
ment of equilibrium of the vital functions and a higher standard 
of efficiency in the majority of workers. 

(3) Reference was made above to the dangers of sedentary 
occupations for non-manual workers. Much suffering and 
disease would be avoided by constant exercise and the use of 
physical methods. For this group of workers the only suitable 
method is one beginning with elementary exercises within the 
powers of persons with no previous training and out of condi- 
tion, and leading gradually, if carefully carried out, to progres- 
sive and beneficial results. Gentle methods must be adopted and 
not the forcing methods of certain so-called corrective systems. 

(4) It is certainly desirable to try to correct wrong attitudes 
acquired at school, in the workshop, or in the office. An attempt 
must be made to overcome the decrease of vital capacity among 
sedentary workers, which in later years reduces their power of 
resistance to disease (affections of the respiratory organs, 
nutrition troubles, decreased organic resistance). 

(5) The non-manual worker must avoid adding over-fatigue 
due to sport to that due to excessive study or unlimited work. It 
is well known that physical and intellectual fatigue are 
cumulative ; and the wise educator must find harmonious 
methods of renewing the vitality of the worker and maintaining 
his strength. 

Most people at the present day fall within one or other of 
the categories referred to in the preceding remarks. The nature 
and amount of physical measures aiming at health must thus be 
so chosen as to be appropriate to their respective needs. 


Biological Progression 


In the practice of physical training and in its applications or 
in sport uniformity in the methods adopted must be avoided. 
At the beginning the human body reacts to minimum doses (of 
exercise or heat and light rays), but progression must be 
arranged for if noticeable and valuable results are to be obtained 
later. 

The principles of motor psychophysiology show that educa- 
tion must proceed from the simple to the complex, and therefore 
the system of teaching will be based on the observance of the 
biological laws of fatigue and training. The method employed 
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must, both from the physical and from the intellectual point of 
view, arouse the attention by simple objects of study. More 
complex conceptions are linked up with the primary ideas, which 
are made the centre of interest. The new is connected with the 
old, and the aspect of the subject considered must be constantly 
modified. The mind receives varied and lasting impressions of 
the subject, because the idea is being continuously impressed on 
it, but without apparent or useless repetition. New types of 
exercises are connected with older ones, which become fixed in 
the memory and in the end are automatically and effectively 
established in the mind. 

These principles must be applied by teachers who know the 
physiology of the body and are experts in the psychology of 
education. 


Hygienic Synthesis 


The practice of physical training must be fitted into a social 
framework, with economic possibilities and with immediate and 
demonstrable results. The experts who met at the International 
Labour Office in March 1929 appreciated and clearly expressed 
this view. But physical training cannot be considered except as 
a problem of individual hygiene — whether by the health expert, 
by the educationist, or by the sociologist. The art of guiding 
one’s life successfully is a problem of synthesis. 

It is not at all surprising that there should be opposition 
between very different systems. Some are purely empirical in 
their origin ; others are obsessed by pedagogic aims ; yet others 
take account of crowd psychology. 

Such a problem of hygiene can be solved only subject to the 
rules of medicine and pedagogics. The medical rules imply the 
observance of the laws of biology ; the pedagogic method studies 
the instincts and disciplines them, with a view to a higher and 
more moral life. 

Between doctors and teachers there must be continual col- 
laboration, not a feeling of superiority on one side or the other. 
And teachers, in fact, to prove the value of their systems, are 
dependent on medical control ; in the last resort it is the doctor 
who produces the conclusive proof by determining the clinical 
and functional value of the person trained, his economic value 
in the struggle for existence, and his social value for the progress 
of humanity. 
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ExiIsTING METHODS AND THEIR VALUE 


The educational world is at present divided between three 
main methods.’ These must be judged in the light of the prin- 
ciples laid down above and also according to the results recorded 
in medical reports. 


(1) The method of Jahn-Amoros, based on the use of 
apparatus (trapeze, horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, the horse, 
poles, ladders), to which Spiess added free exercises, has never 
considered physiology. There has been no general medical 
study of the effects of this system of gymnastics ; but it may be 


‘mentioned that numerous authors (Lagrange, Tissié, Guermon- 


prez, Demoor, Wettendorf, Le Marinel, Danjou, Ducroquet, 
Kaisin, Kouindjy, Boigey, Dam, Latarjet) have studied the move- 
ments taught and all of them show that it is physiologically 
wrong. In the method in question there is no idea of adapting 
the amount of the exercises to the individual, and the programme 
has practically no system of progression. The use of physical 
agents is not organised. 


(2) The Hébert method, on the contrary, includes the applica- 
tion of all physical agents, and Rollier’s experiments have shown 
the value of air baths and sun baths on tonicity and muscular 
metabolism. Hébert’s aim is to arrive at strength. In his opinion 
the criterion of strength lies in athletic performances — races, 
sprinting, long-distance running, jumping, climbing, lifting, and 
throwing. Swimming is also added, but in the opinion of the 
present writer this is not a pedagogic test, since Hébert says that 
normally 75 per cent. of young people cannot swim. There is 
never any question of examining the respiratory organs and 
circulation, the phenomena of growth, or the value of the 
nutritive exchanges. A record of weight, height, chest measure- 
ment or other body measurements is considered valueless. ” 
Strength and health are taken as synonymous. Athletic tests are 
taken to be a sufficient criterion of health, and Hébert’s works do 
not contain any medical demonstration of his views. 

Hébert declines to deal with weak persons, because, as he 
says, he is concerned only with “ normal constitutions”. Else- 





1 Cf. the report submitted by Professor Piacezki to the Health Committee 
of the League of Nations: La science de l'éducation physique dans les différents 
pays dEurope. 1929. 

2 Cf. L’éducation physique par la méthode naturelle, 7th edition, 1929. 
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where he states that “ medical gymnastics have nothing to do 
with his studies”’. This is a defect of the method ; it is almost 
a mistake. In the present state of society, hygiene should not be 
organised solely for the normal person. There are so many who 
are weak and overworked: 50 per cent. of the pupils in the 
schools of the city of Li¢ge were under supervision by the Dis- 
pensary in 1929; 60 per cent. of young men were classified as 
unfit by the French Army medical boards; in the sphere of 
industrial work, the time spent in the workshop and the harmful 
attitudes involved demand physical training as compensation, 
so devised as to restore to the worker his optimum output of 
energy, good health, and the moral equilibrium that is often 
lacking. 

The biological value of a method appears in its application to 
those who are most in need of it. The Hébert system must be 
brought back to a scientific basis before judgment can be passed 
on it. 


(3) Ling’s method involves a choice of simple movements, 
the full and correct performance of which ensures a harmonious 
development of the different organs : circulation, respiration, and 
neuro-motor functions. Biological and pedagogic progression 
is strictly observed. It is this system which forms the basis 
of the present study, which contains the results of long experience 
with very different groups: private medical practice with 
sick and under-developed persons; the Provincial Institute 
for Physical Training, with its population of non-manual and 
manual workers at the adolescent stage ; groups of gymnasts and 
sports enthusiasts ; social institutions. As already mentioned, 
the cases noted here by way of example are taken from thousands 
of records, covering periods of several years and thus showing 
the continuity and stability of the results. 

One example which is in very close concordance with the 
suggestions of the experts of the International Labour Office is 
the experiment carried out by the commune of Flémalle-Haute, 
near Liége, where communal courses were instituted in 1926 and 
have been carried on under the supervision of a certificated 
teacher of physical training. He gives two lessons of 1% hours 
each per week. He has at his disposal a gymnasium with 
modern equipment, which is also used by the elementary school, 
the higher-grade school, and the adult school. Shower baths 
have been fitted up and the pupils can practise swimming in the 
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Meuse. A playing field has been laid out beside the school for 
educative games and hand-ball. 

The results obtained in all these institutions, which have been 
under the medical supervision of the present writer, are striking 
in their regularity. Many children who used to require constant 
medical attention have been changed into strong and healthy 
young persons. Many of them have corrected their deficiencies 
and their defects and have steadily gained in health and in 
equilibrium of their vital functions. It is doubtful whether any 
method other than that of which Ling was the chief originator 
can produce such a great number of records of different aspects 
of the results, all giving conclusive proof of the physiological and 
pedagogic value of a sound system of physical training. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the resolutions the author intends to submit 
to the Fifth International Congress of Physiotherapy, to be held 
in Liége in September 1930, may be given here. 

The immediate and ultimate results of physical training noted 
during twenty years of private practice and experience with 
social institutions and ten years at the Liége Provincial Institute 
for Physical Training lead to the following conclusions : 


(1) Physical training should include not only free movements 
and breathing exercises, but also the regular use of heat and 
light rays (air, sun, water). 

The functional unity of the physical organs demands unity 
of the physical methods employed, both educative and thera- 
peutic. 

Physical training should be carried further by the following 
methods : apparatus work, special gymnastics, games, training 
for athletic and recreative sports. 

Individuals who are certified as strong enough by medical 
examination may be permitted to practise sports for purposes of 
competition. 

(2) Physical training should be given in quantities so designed 
as to bring the individual’s health into a state of equilibrium. 
The teacher, using his knowledge of scientific laws, must make 
this his chief aim. 

“Form ” is an essentially unstable condition and is too often 
acquired by imposing a strain on the organs. 
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(3) There is a biological progression which respects the 
physiology of the human body and is guided by the principles of 
psychopedagogics. 

(4) The results should be controlled by biometric measure- 
ments (anatomy and physiology). In children these controls 
will enable the progress of growth, which is so often neglected, to 
be supervised. The deceptive simplicity of figures must not 
obscure the value of the clinical examination, which is of supreme 
importance. 

For adolescents cardiac and breathing tests are of the utmost 
value. 

The details of morphology, the determination of types, and 
the influence of character, temperament, and sex are problems 
which must be further studied. 


(5) Physical training is the main problem of individual 
hygiene. It can be solved only on anatomical and physiological 
bases, and with a knowledge of biology and pedagogics. Patho- 
logy will contribute by its experiments, which are decisive in 
this sphere. The practical application must take account of 
psychological and sociological problems. Hygiene is a science 


of synthesis. 

(6) The scientific method of which P. H. Ling was the chief 
originator (the Swedish method) regularly leads to improve- 
ments in the constitution of the human anatomy and in physi- 
ological resistance which have not so far been attained by any 
other method. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


An Enquiry into Conditions 
of Work and Wages of Agricultural Workers 
in Czechoslovakia 


For some time the interest of the leaders of the agricultural move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia has centred on the labour problem. The struc- 
ture of the new State is far from uniform. In the west (Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia) the country is highly industrialised, yet with a well- 
developed system of modern agriculture ; in the east (Slovakia and 
Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia) it is predominantly agricultural, though 
agriculture, in spite of great natural resources; is there not so highly 
organised. In view of this variety of conditions, the agrarian policy 
of the Republic needs to be determined by scientific methods, 
based on detailed and comparable statistics, relating not only to 
production but also, and above all, to the human factor — agricultural 
labour. 

In these circumstances the Fifth Section of the Czechoslovak 
Academy of Agriculture decided in 1926 to undertake a widespread 
enquiry into conditions of work and wages in agriculture throughout 
the Republic. The method adopted was that of detailed question- 
naires, which the Academy sent to a large number of correspondents, 
particularly among agricultural inspectors, directors of agricultural 
schools, representatives of agricultural organisations, and owners of 
large farms. Over a thousand of the questionnaires, or 70 per cent. 
of the total, were filled in, providing material on which the Academy 
was able to base its study. The results of the enquiry, classified and 
commented on by Dr. O. Frankenberger, Adviser to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Secretary of the Fifth Section of the Academy, were 
published in a special volume by the Academy in 1928.1 This enquiry 
is interesting from several points of view, and the principal conclusions 
are reproduced here as likely to be of use to those who propose to 
undertake a similar study in other countries. 


THE 1921 CeENsus 


An analysis of the population census of 1921, as far as it concerns 
agriculture, and a comparison of that census with the previous 





1 Pracovni a mzdové poméry semedelského délnictva v republice Ceskoslovenské. 
Prague, 1928. 107 pp. A summary of the report in English, French, and German 
appeared in the “Bulletin” of the Academy for March 1929. 
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census of 1910 for certain portions of the country, precede 
the description of the answers received to the questionnaire of 


the Academy. 


Distribution by Industrial Status 


The number of persons forming the agricultural population of 
Czechoslovakia in 1921 was 5,165,700 (2,414,000 men and 2,751,700 
women). From this number may be subtracted 2,790,000 dependants 
(823,400 men and 1,966,600 women), and 29,700 domestic servants 
in farm households (900 men and 28,800 women), leaving an 
agricultural population of persons gainfully employed of 2,346,000 
(1,589,500 men and 756,500 women). This working population was 
grouped as follows : 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING AGRICULTURAL POPULATION IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 1921, BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS 




















Industrial status Males | Females Total 
| 
Independent farmers 693,200 | 141,500 834,700 
Members of their families assisting | 
on the farm fer remuneration 381,900 233,600 615,500 
Hired workers : 
Salaried workers 9,400 1,100 10,500 
Permanent workers ! 265,000 168,300 433,300 
Day workers 238,200 212,000 450,200 
Apprentices | 1,800 100 1,900 
Total 2 514,400 381,400 | 895,800 
General total 1,589,500 756,500 2,346,000 

















? Including resident farm servants and “ deputat ” workers. 

* The calculations in thousands are not carried beyond the first decimal point ; this accounts 
for some slight differences between the totals cited and the sums of the separate items in this 
and the following tables. 


Table II, giving the number of persons in each group per 100 inde- 
pendent farmers, shows the distribution of the agricultural population 
by industrial status in the various Provinces. 

This table shows, in an interesting and clear way, that the family 
farm predominates ; that, on an average, every farmer in 1921 was 
assisted by one hired worker, but that only one out of every two 
farmers had such a worker in his permanent employ ; that, in addition, 
three out of every four farmers paid a member of their family to assist 
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IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 1921, BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS AND PROVINCES 
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(Per 100 independent farmers) 














DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 













































































| 
| Moravia Sub- 
Industrial status | Bohemia and Slovakia | Carpathian Whole 
| Silesia Ruthenia | country 
| 
Members of farmers’ fa- | 
milies assisting on the 
farm for remuneration 
Males 35.8 39.0 | 60.9 53.1 45.7 
Females 32.4 34.4 | 22.2 10.2 27.9 
Total 68.2 73.4 83.1 63.3 | 73.6 
ii -geree a ee i a _ i 
Hired workers : | | 
| Salaried workers : | 
Males 14 | 12 | 0.9 0.3 | 1.1 
Females 02 | O12 | 0.1 — | 0.1 
™ EE 
Total =| 16 | 18 | 10 | 03 | 12 
Permanent workers: | | 
Males | 88.2 | 302 | 29.0 13.5 31.7 
Females | 29.7 | 30.1 5.3 3.8 | 20.1 
Saas = 
Total | 67.9 | 60.3 | 34.3 | 17.8 | 51.8 
| | 
aa a eo 
Day workers : | 
Males 21.4 24.7 39.4 30.9 28.5 
Females | 30.1 28.8 20.6 11.1 | 25.4 
Total | 51.5 | 58.5 60.0 | 420 | 58.9 
All hired workers?: | | | 
Males 61.5 56.3 69.5 44.8 61.6 
Females 60.0 59.1 25.9 14.9 45.7 
| Total 121.5 115.4 95.4 59.7 | 107.8 
aia | 
Domestic servants ? : 
Males 0.1 0.1 0.1 _— 0.1 
j Females 4.5 3.8 2.2 1.5 3.4 
; al a = alien 
Total 4.6 3.9 2.3 1.5 | 3.5 
Other dependants : 
Males 88.2 93.1 111.5 114.4 98.6 
j Females 207.5 213.9 278.9 262.8 235.6 
4 Total 295.6 307.0 390.4 877.2 334.2 
| 






































1 Including apprentices. 


2 Domestic servants in farm households are throughout the enquiry classed with dependants. 
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them. On the other hand, only one farmer out of every hundred farmed 
on a large enough scale to be able to afford trained salaried assistance ; 
while not quite four farm households out of every hundred could 
afford a domestic servant. Incidentally, it is also true that if only 
one out of every hundred independent enterprises can afford salaried 
assistance, from the worker’s point of view the chances of being able 
to rise to a superior position by undergoing the expense of training 
in an agricultural school or college are very small; only one out of 
every hundred of the whole number of hired workers could hope to 
succeed. Similarly, one out of every two hired workers in Czecho- 
slovakia has no permanent contract. 

The table also brings out the different position of the agricultural 
industry in the different parts of the country. Farmers in the richer 
parts of the country, Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, can afford more 
hired assistance, and especially more permanent hired assistance, 
than can farmers in Slovakia or Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia; their 
capacity to employ salaried persons is also greater. Moreover, except 
to the extent that families may be larger in Slovakia and Sub-Carpa- 
thian Ruthenia, the figures for dependants probably mean, not so 
much that there are a larger number of actual dependants in these 
two districts, but that the farmer uses the unpaid rather than the 
paid assistance of his family; for while paid family assistance 
is recorded in the first three lines of the table, unpaid family assistance 
ranks with “dependants”. It is clear, therefore, that Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia are much the most prosperous Provinces from 
the farming point of view ; it is also known that there is more alternative 
employment in these three Provinces, owing to the proximity of 
farming districts to large manufacturing industries. 


Distribution by Age and Marriage 


The grouping by age and marriage of the hired workers, as shown 
in table III, presents several points of interest. There are but few 
hired child workers ; it may be recalled that Czechoslovakia has ratified 
the Convention for the minimum age of admission to employment in 
agriculture, though the terms of that Convention do not, of course, 
prevent all employment of children in agriculture. 


As regards age in general, it is stated that agriculture is rather 
a refuge for old workers who cannot find employment in industry. 
At the same time the age groups show a very large leakage of workers 
away from agriculture between the ages of 20 and 30; one-fourth of 
all agricultural hired workers are under 20, and more than one-half 
are under 30. This is a symptom of the rural exodus, to which reference 
is made below. It is also to be remarked that less than one-half of ail 
agricultural hired workers are married ; again, it is stated that workers 
tend to leave agriculture before marriage, the wages in that industry 
being frequently insufficient for the requirements of a married house- 
hold. 
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TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AND MARRIAGE OF WAGE-PAID 





PERMANENT AND DAY AGRICULTURAL WORKERS AND APPRENTICES 


IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 1921 


(In thousands) 
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Married and unmarried Unmarried 


| 


Age group Number Number Per cent. of total 











Males |Females| Total | Males |Females} Total 





Males eae Total | 


| 





| 


| 
| 
Under 15 25.2| 16.4/ 41.6 25.2) 16.4) 41.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| | 
15-19 102.2 | 94.9 | 197.1 | 101.4 | 93.2 | 194.6 | 99.2 98.2 | 98.2 
| 
| 




















20-24 65.8 | 72.8 | 138.6 | 53.1 | 62.9/ 116.0/) 81.6; 86.4) 83.7 
25-29 50.7 | 38.9 | 89.6 | 24.7 | 24.4) 49.1) 48.7] 62.7 | 54.8 
30-39 73.9 | 48.1 | 122.0| 16.6| 15.8| 32.4! 224] 82.8) 26.5 
40-49 65.9 | 40.5 | 106.4 | 9.2 8.6; 17.8; 13.9; 21.2| 16.7 
50-59 63.4 34.5 | 97.9 | 6.6 6.2; 12.8) 10.4) 18.0)| 13.0 
60-69 41.3 | 24.2 | 66.5 | 2.5 4.7 7.2 6.0; 19.4) 10.8 
70-79 | 13.4 8.6 | 22.0 0.8 1.0 1.9 6.4 11.6 8.6 
80 and over | 1.4 1.0 2.4 0.1 0.1 0.2 7.1 10.0 8.0 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


general 





| | 
Total or | | 
} 


233.3 











average 








504.2 | 379.9 884,11 240.2 ese 47.8 | 61.2 53.5 
| 


1 The difference betwen this figure and that g ven in table I (895.8) is not explained ; it 
may perhaps be due to the exclusion from this table of persons widowed or divorced. 








CoMPARISON WITH A PreEcEDING CENSUS; THE RuRAL Exopus 


In order to determine what movements have taken place among 
the agricultural population, comparison may be made, in the Provinces 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia (which together contain three-fifths 
of the whole Czechoslovak agricultural population), with the last 
preceding Austrian census of 1910; but comparison with preceding 
censuses in other parts of the country is not possible. A previous article 
in this Review ! analysed the situation in detail as regards the female 
agricultural population of these three Provinces. In that article an 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 1, July 1929, pp. 84-95 : “Number 
of Women in Agriculture in Germany, France and Czechoslovakia”’. 
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astonishing shrinkage was noted between the dates of the two censuses 
in the number of women occupied in agriculture, a shrinkage amounting 
to one-half of the whole number of such women. This shrinkage is 
observable in every group of the occupied female agricultural popula- 
tion ; for hired women workers it amounted to one-quarter. The sole 
exceptions were increases in the number of salaried women workers 
in supervisory positions, and, in Bohemia, in the number of women 
workers engaged by the day. The explanation suggested of the latter 
fact was that many women agricultural workers, who had at one time 
abandoned permanent agricultural contracts for urban employment, 
had later been obliged to return to temporary agricultural jobs, owing 
to the post-war unemployment crisis in industry. At the same time 
a real rise in agricultural prosperity was perhaps suggested by a small 
increase in the number of female domestic servants in farm households, 
and by a large increase in the number of female relatives of farmers 
returning themselves as “ unoccupied ”’, i.e. as able to devote them- 
selves to their household, rather than to farm work, at the date of 
the latter census. 

The exit of women from agriculture in the three Provinces in the 
course of these eleven years has been so striking, bringing the number 
of women occupied in this industry down from a total exceeding that 
of men in 1910 to a total one-half that of men in 1921, that it might 
almost be excusable to overlook the similar, though less dramatic, 
movement of the male occupied agricultural population. Nevertheless, 
here too there has been some shrinkage, though on a much smaller 
scale, namely, by 4.2 and 3.2 per cent. only of all occupied men (cf. 
shrinkages of 50.8 and 52.2 per cent. of all occupied women in Bohemia 
and in Moravia and Silesia together). Nor has the shrinkage in the 
male agricultural population been so regular throughout all groups as 
that among women ; more especially is it to be noted that male relatives 
of farmers’ families assisting on the farm have increased by 15.5 and 
19.7 per cent. respectively in the two districts ; there were also large 
increases in male day workers. But these increases do not serve to 
offset losses of 6.6 and 8.3 per cent. in the group of male independent 
cultivators, nor of 10.0 and 8.0 per cent. in the male hired workers on 
permanent contracts. In fact, the rural exodus among men would 
appear, even more distinctly than among women, to take in part the 
serious form of a desertion of permanent agricultural positions, and 
an inflow into less permanent positions. If the rural exodus among 
women is in the first place striking by its quantity, that among men 
is striking by its shift in the quality of industrial grouping. Table IV 
gives a sort of comprehensive map of all movements, so far as brought 
out in the report of the Academy. 


Taking all figures together, it is possible to surmise three move- 
ments. First, a large and definite movement away from agriculture 
among both men and women ; this is the actual rural exodus. Second, 
a movement within agriculture which can be described as a prosperity 
movement, the symptom of which is that many women in farm house- 
holds have been able to shift their position from “ occupied ”’ to 
“ unoccupied ”’, and that rather more farm households have been able 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION BY INDUSTRIAL STATUS OF AGRICULTURAL 
POPULATION IN BOHEMIA AND IN MORAVIA AND SILESIA, 
IN 1910 AND 1921, AND PERCENTAGE LOSS OR GAIN IN EACH 
GROUP BETWEEN THOSE DATES 


(In thousands) 





Bohemia Moravia and Silesia 





Industrial status Percent- Percent- 


age loss (—) 1921 jage loss (—) 
or gain (+) or gain (+) 





Independent farm- 
ers : 

Males — 6.6 

Females 6 | — 55.9 


Total ‘ — 21.1 








Members of their 
families assisting 
on the farm for 
remuneration : 

Males 
Females 


Total 
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Hired workers : 


Salaried workers : 
Males 
Females 


Total 





Permanent work- 
ers : 
Males 
Females 


Total 





Day workers : 
Males 
Females 


Total 








Apprentices : 
Males 
Females 


Total 





All hired workers : 
Males 
Females 


Total 
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TABLE Iv (continued) 




































































Bohemia Moravia and Silesia 
Industrial status Percent- Percent- 
1910 1921 age loss (—) 1910 1921 age loss (—) 
or gain (+) or gain (+) 
All occupied agricul- 
tural population : 
Males 615.2 585.6| — 4.2 342.7 331.8 | — 38.2 
Females 704.1 345.7 | — 50.8 441.4 |__210.9 — 52.2 
Total 1,319.3 931.4 | — 29.4 784.1 542.7 | — 30.7 
Domestic servants! : 
Males 0.5 0.4 | — 20.0 0.2 0.2 _ 
Females 8.3 14.5 | + 70.4 4.5 7.3 | + 62.2 
Total 8.8 14.9} + 69.3 4.7 7.5! + 59.5 
Other dependants : 
Males 360.5 283.4 | — 21.3 223.5 175.1 | — 21.6 
Females 425.9 667.0 | + 56.6 253.7 401.9 | + 58.4 
Total 786.4 950.4 | + 20.8 477.2 577.0 | + 20.9 
All dependants : 
Males 361.0 283.7 | — 21.4 223.7 175.4 | — 21.6 
Females 434.2 681.6 | + 57.0 258.2 409.2 | + 58.5 
Total 795.2 965.3 | + 21.4 481.9 584.6 | + 21.3 
All agricultural 
population : 
Males 976.2 869.6 | — 10.5 566.4 507.0 | — 10.4 
Females 1,138.3 | 1,027.0}; — 9.7 699.6 620.3 | — 11.3 
Total 2,114.5 | 1,896.7 | — 10.3 | 1,266.0 | 1,127.38 | — 10.9 
See note (2) to table II. 
to engage domestic servants. Third — but this movement is more 


doubtful, though it appears a reasonable explanation of the figures — 
a certain flow back, probably shortly before 1921, from industrial 
centres to agriculture, arising out of post-war industrial unemployment, 
the victims of this flow-back being naturally unable to reassume the 
permanent positions in agriculture which they had given up to seek 
urban jobs and being therefore compelled to accept work on a relative’s 
farm or da‘ly contracts. 

The three movements together, it is to be noted, have imposed a 
net absolute loss of one man out of every ten, and of more than one 
woman out of every ten, on the agricultural industry of the three 
Provinces. Taking both sexes together, one out of every four 
independent cultivators, and actually almost one out of every 
two members of farmers’ families assisting on a farm, have deserted 
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agriculture, while nearly one out of every five hired workers has also 
done so. 

The carrying out of agrarian reform subsequently to the year 1921 
has presumably had a steadying effect. And, though the extent and 
rapidity of the rural exodus in Czechoslovakia during these eleven 
years at first sight might appear alarming, it does not necessarily 
follow that that movement really took place very much more widely 
or more quickly than was healthy in view of the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the war and the post-war situation, or indeed of the growing 
labour requirements of Czechoslovak industry. But from the point } 
of view of the labour requirements of agriculture itself, the shortage . 
of man-power in certain directions was being acutely felt five years | 
later, when the Academy sent round its questionnaires in 1926. ) 




































Tue RESULTS OF THE ENQUIRY 


Labour Supply 


In 1926 farms requiring the assistance of hired workers were at 
least of the following sizes in different parts of the country : in Bohemia 
7.05, in Moravia 6.40, in Silesia 6.40, in Slovakia 7.73, and in Sub- | 
Carpathian Ruthenia 5.60 hectares. Placing is mostly arranged by I | 
direct negotiation between employers and employed. The Government } 
labour exchanges, though they place some 10,000 Slovak workers per 
year in Bohemia, nevertheless play a secondary réle. In view of the 
fact that there is organised emigration of Czechoslovak agricultural 
workers to foreign countries, e.g. to Austria and France, it is hardly 
possible to speak of any national shortage of agricultural labour. 
Nevertheless, such shortage is acutely felt in certain districts, especially 
in the West. Bohemia, Moravia,. and Silesia respectively returned 
76.9, 73.0, and 66.7 per cent. of answers asserting a want of agricultural 
labour. In fact, only 16.4, 23.9, and 28.6 per cent. of small or medium- 
sized farms in these three Provinces respectively failed to make this 
complaint, but of the large-scale farms also more than one-half in 
three out of the five districts into which the country is divided stated 
that they could not get sufficient labour. As the following table shows, 
their shortage was almost entirely of those temporary workers whom 
they so largely employ. 

On small and medium-sized farms there was an almost equal want 
of farm servants and temporary workers ; it is stated that 49.8 per 
cent. of the unfilled posts reported on these farms were for resident 
farm servants and 45.7 per cent. for day workers, while the remaining 
4.5 per cent. were for “ deputat ’’ workers. 











1 But see below, p. 864. 
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TABLE V. FARMS REPORTING A SHORTAGE OF (&) PERMANENT AND (b) 
TEMPORARY LABOUR AS PERCENTAGES OF ALL FARMS 
IN THE SAME GROUP REPORTING A SHORTAGE OF LABOUR 



































Small and medium- 
ead tame Large farms All farms 
Province asserting a shortage of: 
permanent | temporary | permanent temporary | permanent temporary 
labour labour labour labour labour labour 
Bohemia 53.6 46.4 8 97 35.4 64.6 
Moravia 55.7 44.3 -- 100 46.1 58.9 
Silesia 46.4 53.6 —_ 100 43.3 56.7 
Slovakia 10.9 89.1 12 88 11.2 88.8 
Sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia — 100.0 <= 100 _— 100.0 
Whole country 33.3 66.7 3 97 27.2 72.8 





























Wages, Housing, and Social Insurance 


The principal reasons given for this shortage are too low wages, 
the attraction of the towns, long hours of work, the instability of 
agricultural employment, defective housing, the absence of old-age 
insurance, and, finally, agrarian reform, which has reduced the 
number of persons obliged to employ agricultural workers. 

As to wages, these are fixed in accordance with the regulations * 
issued by the provincial labour offices. In 1926 the average wage 
in Bohemia of a horseman on a small or medium-sized farm was 
167 koruny a month; on large farms his average wage was 128 
koruny. The corresponding figures for men ploughing with cattle 
were 144 and 105 koruny respectively, and for female domestic 
servants 143 and 102 koruny. Male day workers received 15.74 
and 11.24 koruny a day; female day workers 11.20 and 8.68 koruny 
a day. Wages in Moravia and particularly in Slovakia were even 
lower. As a rule the small and medium-sized farms paid higher 
wages than those fixed in the regulations, whereas the large farms 
tended to keep closely to the regulations. In general the wages 
actually paid exceeded those fixed in the regulations by 7 per cent. 
in the zones of beetroot and wheat cultivation, by 11 to 14 per cent. 





1 The “ regulations ”» embody the “ General Principles” agreed to yearly by 
employers and employed at a meeting convened by the Minister of Agriculture. 
These General Principles, though not having the force of law (except in Slovakia), 
have been adopted by the negotiating parties. 
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in those of potato cultivation, and by 40 per cent. in those of fodder cul- 
tivation. In the neighbourhood of industrial centres the wages of men 
were high, and of women low. The opposite was the case in districts 
with industries employing mainly women workers, such as the textile 
industry. 

In addition to their cash wages, agricultural workers on small 
farms receive full board, and on large farms a corresponding sum in 
cash. The employers give their workers facilities for breeding pigs, 
rabbits, poultry, goats, etc., and supply the necessary feed. Permanent 
workers, and also day workers, receive a special cash allowance for 
the harvest and at the New Year. 


Piece work is not yet sufficiently widespread except on large farms. 
In the zone of beetroot and hop cultivation piece wages are higher on 
small and medium-sized farms than on large farms. Wages in the 
form of a share in the harvest are found only in the east of the Re- 
public ; bonuses in kind are paid in the west. Wages in the form 
of an allotment were noted fairly often on large farms. The land is 
granted free of charge or for a small sum, even to day workers, 
especially if the employer aims at securing labour for the whole 
harvest season. 


With respect to the housing of agricultural workers, this was 
considered satisfactory in 80 per cent. of the replies, while the rest 
described it as bad. In general it may be said that housing is satis- 
factory on large farms and in the west of the Republic, where every 
family has one or two rooms. The housing conditions of day workers 
appear to be satisfactory, since most of them own a house. In this 
as in other connections, however, it is necessary to make reserva- 
tions, because the questionnaires were sent to specially selected 
farms, and the reply was often given by the owner himself. 


With respect to sickness insurance, the large farms usually pay 
50 per cent. of the insurance contribution, while on small and medium- 
sized farms the owners themselves pay the whole contribution, 
although not obliged to do so by law. 


Relations between Employers and Employed 


The relations between employers and employed were described 
as unsatisfactory in only 6.6 per cent. of the replies. The principal 
reasons given were political agitation, particularly by Communists, 
bad food, and bad treatment on the part of employers. Agricultural 
workers are content to be considered as members of the family, 
but this tradition seems to be disappearing more and more. 


On the subject of agricultural workers’ organisations the enquiry 
is very brief. This is perhaps the greatest omission in the very inter- 
esting report of the Academy of Agriculture. The enquiry notes 
that most agricultural workers are not organised at all. It is especially 
in the neighbourhood of towns and industrial centres that the workers 
show more interest in politica) organisation and join the various 
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parties, particularly the Socialist Parties (Social-Democratic and 
Communist). Those who join the Agrarian, Catholic, National- 
Socialist, etc., Parties are less numerous. 


Practical Action to relieve the Rural Exodus 


The most interesting chapter, which to some extent embodies 
the practical conclusions of the enquiry, is that dealing with the 
means by which labour may be prevented from leaving the country- 
side. The report recognises that it is necessary to ensure that rural 
workers shall have a reasonable standard of living without endangering 
the prosperity of agriculture. The best way of relieving the rural 
exodus would be to pay higher wages, less out of proportion to the 
wages at present paid in industry. The report observes that the 
possibility of raising wages depends upon the economic situation 
of agriculture, which is at present very unsatisfactory. To remedy 
this state of affairs the prices of agricultural produce must be raised 
or the cost of production lowered. As the first method is at present 
impracticable, the rationalisation of agricultural production seems 
to be the principal problem facing the Czechoslovak agriculturist. 
It is obvious that higher wages must be accompanied by a greater 
output on the part of the workers. Here a more frequent adoption 
of piece wages would appear to be useful. Other methods would be 
the allocation of land to the workers, and the improvement of housing, 
which would in turn promote the establishment of homes, a task 
incumbent not only on the employers on large farms, but on the State, 
which in this respect should assist the small farms. It is further 
suggested that the whole situation of agricultural workers should be 
dealt with by modern legislation—the improvement of relations 
between employers and workers, good food, and above all the education 
of the workers, which would counteract the growing aversion to 
agricultural employment. The owners of small farms should make 
more use of seasonal workers, who would thus no longer be driven 
to go abroad. Vocational education should be given not only in the 
agricultural schools but in all elementary schools. Agriculturists 
themselves should set a good example by engaging their children in 
rural work instead of sending them to the towns. 


CONCLUSION 


The publication of the results of this enquiry by the Academy 
of Agriculture has aroused considerable interest, and a large number 
of Czechoslovak newspapers and reviews have devoted articles to 
the report, either approving or combating the conclusions reached. 
The Socialist Press in particular cites the conclusions of this enquiry, 
undertaken by Agrarians, as proof of the unsatisfactory situation 
of agricultural labour. The Agrarian Press, on the contrary, refutes 
these arguments and maintains that the only way of improving the 
present state of affairs is to place agriculture on a sounder financiad 
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footing, for which purpose all sections of the population, including 
the workers, should assist agriculture to obtain reasonable protection 
against foreign competition. 

The Academy of Agriculture, in the spring of 1929, organised a 
consultation of experts, who gave their opinions after the author 
of the enquiry had described the conclusions reached. Thus, the 
representative of the Ministry of Social Welfare, while expressing 
his appreciation of the Academy’s enquiry, maintained that it would 
have been more complete if the competent public authorities and 
workers’ organisations had been invited to take part in it. It might 
perhaps also have been made to cover such questions as hours of 
work, the weekly rest, annual holidays etc. 

However this may be, there can be no question that this enquiry, 
the first of its kind in the Czechoslovak Republic, is an important and 
useful achievement. 


A Sample Analysis of the Unemployed 
in Great Britain in 1929’ 


Unemployment in Great Britain has, according to the figures 
published by the Ministry of Labour, varied from about one million 
to 14% million during the past seven years. These figures, however, 
give a very crude picture of the situation. For the million unemployed 
are, of course, not always the same individuals, and it would therefore 
be interesting to know the average length of time insured persons 
remain out of employment and what proportion of the million are 
more or less permanently out of work. 

In order to obtain information on these points the Ministry of 
Labour made a sample analysis on 18 March 1929 and 16 September 
1929 representing in each case 1 per cent. of the insured persons 
aged 18-64 inclusive, having current claims to benefit and registered 
at the employment exchanges. These samples excluded certain 
other persons who were also registered at the exchanges, namely, 
insured persons without current claims to benefit (including those 
who had not lodged claims and those whose claims had been disallowed 
on grounds other than failure to comply with the condition pre- 
scribing the payment of 30 contributions within the previous two 
years or with the transitional conditions for obtaining benefit).2 Un- 





1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, Jan. 1930, 

2 The transitional conditions for the receipt of benefit are contained in 
section 14 (2) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1927, and are as follows : 
(a) that the applicant has not paid less than 8 contributions during the previous 
two years or 30 contributions at any time; (b) that he is normally insurable 
and seeking to obtain a livelihood by means of insurable employment; and 
(c) that he has had a reasonable period of insurable employment during the pre- 
vious two years, having regard to the circumstances of the case and in particular 
to the opportunities for obtaining insurable employment during that period. 
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insured persons were also excluded of course. The reason given for 
the exclusion of the above persons is that a complete record of 
unemployment for each day of the week was not available in their 
case. They had presumably for the most part been out of work for 
a long time. 

The claimants aged 18-64 on the registers on the two dates in 
question were made up as follows: 

















18 March 1929 16 September 1929 
Class 
Men Women Men Women 
Wholly unemployed 630,034 98,866 546,218 100,383 
Temporarily stopped 129,277 66,041 166,935 78,917 
Casuals 80,892 1,241 72,983 1,873 
Total 840,203 166,148 786,136 180,673 


























The sample included 8,322 men and 1,784 women on 18 March, 
and 7,861 men and 1,807 women on 16 September. 


LENGTH OF UNEMPLOYMENT DURING A PERIOD oF TWELVE MONTHS 


It was found that about 30 per cent. of the men and about 50 per 
cent. of the women had had less than three months of unemployment 
during the year; about 30 per cent. of both men and women had 
been unemployed between three months and six months; and about 
40 per cent. of the men and 20 per cent. of the women had had more 
than six months of unemployment in the year. If men engaged in 
the coal-mining industry alone are considered, the corresponding 
figures were 10 per cent., 18 per cent., and 71 per cent., respectively, 
showing, as might be expected, a much larger proportion of men 
with more than six months of unemployment in the year. The pro- 
portion of the samples who had been unemployed continuously for 
twelve months or more was 4.5 per cent. in March and 5.5 per cent. 
in September in the case of men, and 0.4 per cent. in March and 1.2 
per cent. in September in the case of women. The corresponding figures 
for men in the coal-mining industry were 18.2 per cent. and 19.2 
per cent. respectively. These figures represent the quasi-permanent 
unemployment which afflicts certain export industries and particularly 
the coal industry, and it may be noted that 5.5 per cent. of the whole 
number of 786,136 men of whom the sample was taken would represent 
about 43,000 men who had been unemployed continuously for at 
least twelve months. 

Another point brought out in this analysis was the average number 
of days of unemployment recorded in the year per individual. This 
was, in the March enquiry, 140 for men and 93 for women, and in 
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the September enquiry 141 for men and 95 for women. In coal 
mining the corresponding figures for men were 214 for March and 185 
for September, thus showing the improvement in employment in 
that industry during 1929. 

It will naturally be supposed that the amount of unemployment 
increases with advancing age. This is seen clearly from the figures 
obtained in the two samples. In the age group 60-64 the amount 
of unemployment experienced in the year was over 50 per cent. greater 
than in the age group 18-24. The average occurred in the age group 
35-44. 


Last UNBROKEN SPELL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Some light is thrown on the extent to which the composition of 
the registered unemployed changes from week to week. This analysis 
could only be based on the number of complete weeks of continuous 
unemployment, since in the absence of a record on the schedules 
for each day it is impossible to determine whether the unemployment 
in any week which contained less than six days of unemployment 
was continuous with that of an adjacent complete week or not. 
It was found that about 60 per cent. of the men and nearly 70 per 
cent. of the women had been continuously unemployed for not more 
than 4 complete weeks; 77 per cent. of the men and 84 per cent. 
of the women had been continuously unemployed for not more than 
12 complete weeks. In coal mining just over 40 per cent. of the men 
had been continuously unemployed for not more than 4 complete 
weeks and 57 per cent. for not more than 12 weeks. 

The average number of days of continuous unemployment repre- 
sented by complete weeks in the last spell was for men 63 in March 
and 55 in September; these figures, of course, reflect the improve- 
ment in employment during the summer months as compared with 
the winter months covered by the March analysis. For women the 
average was 38 in March and 36 in September. 

The effect of increase in age on the length of continuous unemploy- 
ment is even greater than on the amount experienced in the whole 
year. In the age group 18-24 for men the last spell of continuous 
unemployment in September had lasted on the average 7 complete 
weeks, as compared with 15 weeks in the age group 60-64. In coal 
mining the corresponding figures were 10 and 28 respectively. That 
is to say, not only does advancing age tend to increase the total 
amount of unemployment experienced, but there is also less prospect 
of securing employment and each spell of unemployment is therefore 
longer. 


NuMBER OF UNBROKEN SPELLS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE YEAR 


There seems to be a rather high rate of labour turnover in Great 
Britain at the present moment. Some information bearing on that 
point is contained in the results of this enquiry. It appears that both 
in the March enquiry and in that of September spells of unemploy- 
ment lasting from 1 to 3 complete weeks were found to be by far 
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the most common. They represent just over 50 per cent. of the total 
number of spells, except in coal mining. In all industries taken 
together the men experienced on the average 2.4 spells in the year 
each having an average duration of 8 weeks. In coal mining the cor- 
responding figures were 1.7 spells each with an average duration 
of 16 weeks. Women experienced on the average 2 spells of unem- 
ployment of 6 weeks’ duration. 


A New Study of Occupational Mortality 
in the United States 


The only information hitherto published by the United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics on occupational mortality in the United States 
has been that published thirteen years ago in its Bulletin No. 207, which 
analysed the causes of death of about 14,000 white males aged 15 years 
and over who died during the three years 1911 to 1918. These statistics 
were based on the records of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(industrial department). An insistent demand for more recent statistics 
has led to a further investigation on a much wider scale, and the 
same Insurance Company has now published the results of an analysis 
of nearly 113,000 deaths which occurred during the years 1922, 1928, 
and 1924.! The method of classification of deaths and occupations has 
been the same as that adopted in the previous investigation. Unfor- 
tunately, the occupations of the 3% millions of living policy holders 
forming the group which yielded the 100,000 deaths are not known, 
and death rates by occupation cannot be calculated. A special method 
of measuring occupational mortality, to be described later, has there- 
fore been adopted. 

The report, although lacking in certain data essential to the study 
of occupational mortality, is an interesting attempt to make the best 
use of the data available. Only the statistical material is here sum- 
marised, but the report gives for the principal occupations and diseases 
a large amount of useful information taken from other sources and 
investigations, and draws very freely on the English study of occupa- 
tional mortality, based on the official mortality statistics of 1921-1923. 


Tue Group As A WHOLE 


The group of industrial policy holders covered consists mainly of 
people of the United States and Canada who earn their livelihood in 





1 UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS : 
Causes of Death by Occupation, Bulletin No. 507. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1930. 125 pp. 
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manufacture, mining, or transport, and constitute a fairly homogene- 
ous social and economic group which may be described as the urban 
wage-earning population. The clerical, professional, and commercial 
classes are mainly excluded, as they do not come within the scope of 
the “industrial department”’ of the Company. 

The experience of the group as a whole during 1923 is compared 
with that of other classes of the population for which information is 
available. These comparisons throw an interesting light on industrial 
mortality. Comparisons are made with that of (1) all males in the 
United States, (2) the ordinary department of the Insurance Company 
(i.e. chiefly professional and commercial classes), and (3) female indus- 
trial policy holders. The relative death rates are given in table I. 


TABLE I. DEATH RATES PER 1,000 BY AGE GROUPS OF VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF THE POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1923 



































Age group — a pm —" and commercial 
(males) (females) classes (males) | 

15 and over 11.8 13.8 a 5.5% | 
15-24 3.5 3.6 3.5 2.52 
25-34 5.6 4.6 4.9 3.7 | 
35-44 9.4 7.2 | 6.8 4.2 | 
45-54 17.3 12.1 | 11.9 7.9 | 
55-64 33.9 25.3 | 25.8 | 18.7 | 
65 and over 75.7 83.0 | 67.3 | 56.0 | 

2 20 and over. 2 20-24. 


The effects of industrial hazards are clearly revealed in this table. 
In the age groups from 25 to 64 the death rates for the wage-earner 
group are consistently higher than for the other groups. The fact that 
the death rate for all persons over 15 is higher for “all males” than 
for “industrial males” is primarily due to the age group 65 and over. 
In the industrial class, this age group is confined chiefly to persons 
aged 65 to 74 (the age at which most of the industrial policies terminate), 
while the other groups cover deaths at all ages over 65. In comparison 
with death rates of female industrial policy holders, the males show 
the same rate for the group 15 to 24, but increasing mortality up to 
the group 45 to 54, when the male death rate is 45 per cent. higher 
than the female. This is no doubt due to the withdrawal of women 
from industry after the ages 25 to 84. Still more marked differences 
are found when the professional and commercial class is compared. 
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These persons are largely engaged in non-hazardous pursuits. In the 
main working period of life the death rates are twice as high in the 
industrial department as in the ordinary department. Other items 
obviously account for a part of these differences ; heredity and innate 
difference and selection play some part, but the most important 
factors are probably the conditions incidental to industrial employment. 

The principal causes of death are shown in table II, with com- 
parisons for 1912. 


TABLE II, DEATH RATES PER 100,000 WHITE MALES AGED 15 YEARS 
AND OVER, 1923, WITH PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE 

















SINCE 1912 
Death rate Percentage Proportionate 
Cause per 100,000 change since mortality 
in 1923 1912 
Influenza 31.4 + 157.4 2.0 
Pneumonia 92.5 — 26.2 7.7 
Other diseases of the respira- 
tory system 18.2 — 36.4 1.5 
Tuberculosis of the respira- 
tory system 149.7 — 53.2 13.4 
Diabetes 17.8 + 12.7 1.4 
Cancer 94.9 + 22.3 8.2 
Cirrhosis of the liver 12.5 — 65.4 1.1 
Cerebral haemorrhage, apo- 
plexy 88.1 — 19.5 7.2 
Other diseases of the heart 188.7 — 7.5 15.4 
Nephritis 110.5 — 38.0 8.9 
Accidental or undefined vio- 
lence 121.2 — 13.8 10.4 
All other causes 257.9 — 22.8 
All causes 1,183.5 — 27.0 100.0 




















Nearly all causes of death show a substantial decline. In 1912, 
tuberculosis of the lungs was the principal cause of death, with a rate 
of 320 per 100,000. In 1923, the rate had fallen to about 150 per 
100,000, or less than half. Nephritis and pneumonia also showed a 
noteworthy decline. The only important exceptions to this general 
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decline are influenza and cancer, though in the accident group certain 
sub-causes, such as automobile accidents, show large increases. 

The general decline of 27.0 per cent. between 1912 and 19238 is 
characteristic of every age group and is highest for the age groups of 
middle life, as shown in table ITI. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DECLINE IN DEATH RATES OF WORKERS 
INSURED IN THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1912 To 1923, 
COMPARED WITH THE DECLINE IN THE UNITED STATES POPULATION 
AS A WHOLE 














Percentage decline in death rate 
Age group 
Insured workers (males) United States (all males) 

15-24 26.0 19.3 
25-34 43.1 29.0 
35-44 41.2 23.2 
45-54 26.3 15.7 
55-64 16.4 6.1 
65 and over 13.4 3.6 
15 and over 27.0 3.5 

















2 Increase. 


In every age group the decline in the mortality of industrial wage 
earners has been greater than that in the population as a whole. This 
vast improvement in the health and longevity of industrial workers 
is attributed in the report to the wide expansion of workmen’s com- 
pensation, preventive industrial medicine, the safety movement, the 
reduction in hours of labour, the elimination of the sweatshop, better 
plant sanitation, the wider education of the workers in the dangers 
inherent in certain occupations, the greater care now taken to safe- 
guard the health of the worker, and finally, and most important of 
all, the improved standard of living provided by the increased pros- 
perity of the American wage earner. 


MORTALITY ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION 


The method of comparing mortality in different occupations is 
that of proportionate mortality. This method is the only one available, 
as the absence of information on the occupations of the insured popu- 
lation prevents the calculation of death rates. This method has 
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certain drawbacks, but it is claimed that with proper precautions 
valuable facts may be obtained for the practical purposes of indus- 
trial hygiene. 

The method adopted is first to calculate the relative index of mor- 
tality for each cause of death for each age group in each occupation. 
Thus among tobacco workers aged 15 to 24, the proportionate mor- 
tality due to tuberculosis of the respiratory system was 41.4 per cent.; 
for all occupations in the same age group the corresponding proportion 
was 23.5. The relative index for tuberculosis among tobacco workers 


aged 15 to 24 is therefore ae or 176.2 per cent. Thus it is 


obvious that tuberculosis of the respiratory system is a relatively 
much more important cause of death among young tobacco workers 
than it is among workers as a whole. Similar relative indexes are 
computed for each age group. To find a relative index for all age 
groups combined, it is necessary to allow for the varying age distribu- 
tion of the workers in the different occupations. This is done by com- 
puting a standardised percentage for each cause of death in a given 
occupation on the assumption that the age distribution of workers in 
the occupation was the same as that in all occupations. This figure 
is then divided by the percentage found for that cause of death in all 
occupations to give a “standardised relative index”. The report 
explains that “this method eliminates to a large extent the factor of 
age distribution in the different occupations ; it does not, however, 
eliminate the factor of differential occupational rates ; they therefore 
do not afford an accurate measure of the relative frequency of deaths 
from a specific cause and must not be confused with the more accurate 
indexes based upon actual death rates. Variations in the total death 
rate should be taken into account in using these indexes as a basis 
to form an opinion as to whether an occupation is characterised by 
a high or low death rate for a specific disease.” 

These calculations are given in detail for 33 occupations ; informa- 
tion is available for 39 other occupations, but the number of deaths 
for these occupations was too meagre to be valuable. For each of 
the 33 occupations, a detailed table is given showing the principal 
causes of death, the proportionate mortality from each cause among 
all deaths and for each age group, and the “standardised relative 
index”’ for each principal cause. No general index of mortality is 
given for each occupation, since, as pointed out above, no statistics 
exist which would enable this to be calculated. For each occupation, 
a note is given, in which the information available from other sources 
—particularly the English Registrar-General’s recent report on 
occupational mortality in 1921-1928—as to mortality rates in the 
occupation is summarised. 


THe Principat Causes OF DEATH 


The final section of the report gives for each of the principal 
causes of death shown in table III the occupations listed according 
to their proportionate mortality as shown by the standardised relative 
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indexes (shown below in parentheses). The chief facts are summarised 
below. 


Influenza. About 2 per cent. of the deaths were attributed to this 
cause. The highest proportions were found among coal miners (under- 
ground) (187.9) and iron-foundry workers (181.6), and the lowest 
among policemen (55.1), painters (54.1), and longshoremen (81.5). 


Pneumonia. This cause accounted for 7.7 per cent. of the deaths. 
The highest proportions were found among iron-foundry workers 
(220), cord workers (184), iron and steel polishers (183), and coal 
miners (150), and the lowest among cullers (53), electric linemen (45), 
railway enginemen (438), and soldiers (29). 


Other Diseases of the Respiratory System. This group, which ac- 
counted for 1.5 per cent. of the deaths, showed the highest proportions 
among coal miners (238), building workers and janitors (130), and iron 
and steel mill workers (122), and the lowest among plumbers (36), 
blacksmiths (34), and railway enginemen (12). 


Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. No less than 13.4 per cent. 
of the deaths were attributed to this cause, the second largest cause. 
The chief occupations affected are those involving exposure to hard 
and sharp mineral and metallic dust. Underground workers in mining, 
other than coal mining, have the highest rate (182), followed by 
pottery workers (176), stone cutters (144), cullers and grinders (135). 
Alcoholism is also a predisposing influence, as shown by the figures 
for waiters and hotel servants (141), and saloon keepers and bar tenders 
(114); so is also a hot and humid atmosphere, as in the case of laundry 
workers (134). Coal miners (underground) are at the bottom of the 
list with a figure of only 48—this is exaggerated because of the high 
accident rate, but even allowing for this freedom from tuberculosis 
is evident, possibly owing to the fact that there is something in the 
chemical properties of coal which exerts a protective influence against 
the tubercle bacillus. 


Cancer. This disease was responsible for 8.2 per cent. of the deaths. 
No correlation of specific conditions and the cancer mortality incidence 
is apparent from the standardised relative indexes for the 33 occupa- 
tions. Carpenters are the highest (129) and underground coal miners 
the lowest (66). 


Diabetes. Only 1.4 per cent. of the deaths were due to this cause. 
The disease seems to affect more particularly the sedentary and 
inactive occupations such as storekeepers (204), tailors (185), saloon 
keepers (157), and railway enginemen and trainmen (154). 


Cirrhosis of the Liver. This disease accounted for only 1.1 per cent. 
of the deaths. By far the highest ratio is found for saloon keepers 
and bartenders. High rates are also found for storekeepers, iron and 
steel workers, and railwaymen. 


Cerebral Haemorrhage, Apoplexy, and Paralysis. This is a fairly 
important group, covering 7.2 per cent. of all deaths. It is chiefly 
significant among merchants and storekeepers (137), blacksmiths (124), 
and tobacco workers (134). 
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Other Diseases of the Heart. This group is responsible for the highest 
number of deaths, over 15 per cent. in 1923. There seems to be no 
tendency for this group to be important in any particular group of 
occupations. The presence of a large number of sedentary and inactive 
occupations (tailors, clerks, barbers, shoemakers) suggests that men 
with impaired hearts naturally selected these occupations. Industrial 
conditions appear to play a less important role in the causation of 
heart disease than in any other disease. 


Nephritis (Acute and Chronic). This disease was the fourth largest 
cause of death in 1923, accounting for about 9 per cent. of the total. 
Soldiers (199), saloon keepers and bar tenders (175), firemen (158), 
and hotel and restaurant keepers (152) show the highest rates, due 
in some cases possibly to alcoholism. Sedentary occupations are 
fairly highly placed, owing no doubt, as in the case of heart disease, 
to the shifting of workers from strenuous to lighter occupations. 


Accidental or Undefined Violence. This group accounted for over 
10 per cent. of the deaths over 15 years and more than 25 per cent. of 
the deaths between 15 and 24 years. The highest indexes are for 
electric linemen (281), railway engine and train men (241), under- 
ground coal miners (228), and structural iron workers (219). The 
building trades account for many of the occupations with a high 
index, e.g. roofers (188), masons (123), brick workers (160), electricians 
(143), and carpenters (129). 
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STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 





Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 


where possible. 


insurance laws. 


Japan. 


The tables contain for the first time index numbers of employment for Japan 


The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 


In some cases these percentages are based on data 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment 
For countries for which no such data are available 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which 
they are published. 


published monthly by the Bank of Japan in Statistics of Factory Labour. The index 
is based on 18 industrial categories ; base : total number of persons employed in 
1926 100. 













































































TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Germany Australia Belgium 
a Trade Unemployment insurance 
Date Trade unionists . unionists societies 
— umber 
(end of unem- | 
Wholly Partially ployed Wholly Partially 
month) unemployed unemployed in as "unenn- | — unemployed unemployed 
7) unem- 
t —— 
benefit ployed a | 
Per Per Per Per 
Number | cent, | Number | cont. | | Number | ont. | Number | cent. 
1929 April 505,400) 11.1 | 324,515 7.1 1,324,748 e | ° 2,507 0.4 12,361 | 1.9 
May 419,373) 9.1 | 315,191 | 6.8 | 1,010,781 ad | * 2,382 0.4 8,686 | 1.4 
June 393,749} 8.5 | 308,699 | 6.7 929,579 40,996 | 10.0 2,559 0.4 11,194 1.8 
July 395,202; 8.6 | 315,739 | 6.9 863,594 ° +4 4,037 0.6 16,452 | 2.6 
Aug. 410,481} 8.9 | 322,824 7.0 883,002 ° ° 3,200 0.5 15,614 2.5 
Sept. 442,312) 9.6 | 315,150 | 6.8 910,245 | 52,480 | 12.1 3,492 0.5 16,714 | 2.6 
Oct, 498,604) 10.9 | 319,489 7.0 1,061,134 ° " 3,261 0.5 13,930 2.2 
Nov. 634,790) 13.7 | 351,947 7.6 1,387,079 ° = 6,895 1.1 13,176 2.1 
Dee. 922,681) 20.1 | 389,278 8.5 1,984,811 56,801 13,1 15,761 2.4 29,309 4.6 
1930 Jan. 1,004,787| 22.0 | 501,950 | 11.0 | 2,482,648 * | 22,542 3.5 | 25,782 4.0 
Feb. 1,076.441| 23.5 | 593,380 | 13.0 | 2,655,723 ° 16,011? 2.5' | 31,234'] 4.9" 
March 995,972) 21.7 | 576,153 | 12.6 2,347,102 — — | _ om | — - 
April — — on — | 2,161,728" ad * ae — — _ 
uy ! 
Number on | | 
which latest 4,790,707 14,128.845 432,727 632,050? 
percentages | 
are based 














? Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received 
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TABLE I (cont.) 












































































































































D i 5 . . 
Austria Canada Denmark (Free Cy of) Estonia | United States} Finland | France 
Compulsory Trade Trade union unem- Trade Number 
Date ieumenee unionists ployment funds oe Number | ynionists | Number | unem- 
0 unem- of ployed 
(end of month)| Number | unem-| ployed | Percen- | unem- in 
unemployed, Number) per | Number | per | ployed os tage ployed | receipt 
in receipt | UPeM= | cent. un- cent.| resis~ | on live | unem- |registered| of 
of benefit | Ployed employed tered register ployed benefit 
1929 April 167,107 10,382 | 5.5 36,592 13.3 | 15,011 3,014 12 | 3,045 706 
May 130,469 7,750 | 4.0 29,671 10.8 | 11,135 2,169 11 1,624 570 
June 110,266 5,723 | 2.9 27,398 10.0 | 8,876 1,110 9 1,157 394 
July 104,399 6,003 | 3.0 26,621 9.6 9,007 780 9 1,188 399 
Aug. 101,845 7,159 | 3.5 25,164 9.1 8,958 609 9 1,859 403 
Sept. 104,947 7,654 | 3.7 24,175 8.7 9,296 902 10 2,710 385 
Oct. 125,850 | 12,716 | 6.0 28,194 10.1 | 10,664 3,065 11 4,997 396 
Nov. 167,487 | 19,832 | 9.3 36,302 13.0 | 13,146 5,288 12 9,495 577 
Dec, 226,567 | 24,289 |11.4 62,563 22.4 | 16,198 6,116 16 8,716 817 
1930 Jan. 273,197 | 22,795 |10.8 55,876? 20.2%] 19,282 5,608 20 12,696 1,484 
Feb. 284,543 | 24,175 (11,5 59,363? 21.37] 21,153 4,580 22 11,545 1,683 
March 239,094 — _— 47,109? 16.9*| 20,376 3,575 21 10,062 1,630 
April 192,477 —_ _— 33,471 12,0'| 18,371 _— 20? _— 1,203 
Number on | | 
which latest 
percentages ° 209,327 279,141 ° * 270,000 ° a 
are based 
1 Approximate figures. * Provisional figures. 
Great Britain and Northern ireland Hungary Irish FreeState Italy 
—— ao eerie S | Trade unionists | 
— Compulsory insurance unemployed Compulsory | Number of unem- 
Wholly | Temporary Christian Social-Democratie insurance | ployed registered 
(end of month) unemployed stoppages (Budapest) 
cceeaain with . . Per Number mee | Wholly | Partially 
| Per P Number; Number unem- | unem- | unem- 
| Number | cent. Number omnt. cent. ployed cent. | ployed | ployed 
1929 April 945,820 8.0 235,555 | 1.9 768 | 14,565) 9.1 ° “d 257,603 | 16,989 
May 900,562 7.6 276,922 | 2.3 787 | 13,266 | 8.8 ; 24,256| 8.6 | 227,682 8,713 
June 884,549 | 7.4 | 279,108 | 2.4 787 | 13,921| 9.5 * * | 193,325] 10,970 
July 881,189 7.4 296,318 | 2.5 801 | 13,964 9.3 ° 9 201,868 | 13,503 
Aug. 918,550 7.7 280,332 | 2.4 833 | 14,007| 9.5 | 21,834] 7.8 | 216,666| 19,650 
Sept. 937,795 7.9 265,627 | 2.2 783 | 13,922] 9.5 se ° 228,831 | 16,835 
Oct. 992,769 8.2 261,711 2.2 967 | 14,215| 9.7 ° bl 297,382 | 17,793 
Nov. 1,061,618 8.8 | 263,987 | 2.2 1,033 | 15,910 | 10.3 | 26,186| 9.2 | 332,833) 19,694 
Dee, 1,071,849 8.9 272,371 | 2.2 1,107 | 19,181 | 13.0 ° s 408,748 | 21,349 
1930 Jan. 1,183,974 9.8 336,474 | 2.8 1,161 | 21,533 14.5 | 31,592 | 11.1 | 466.231 | 23,185 
Feb. 1,211,262 | 10.0 371,840 | 3.1 1,120 | 21,309 | 14.8 . ° 456,628 | 26,674 
March 1,284,231 | 10.6 409,785 3.4 983 | 21,016 | 14.6 ° ° 385,432 | 28,026 
April 1,309,014 | 10.8 451,506 3.8 906 | 20,139 | 13.7 _ — | 372,236| 24,305 
Number on 
hich latest 
pencncnth mee 12,094,000 7,806 | 124,178 284,382 * 
are based | 




















The sign * signifies “no figures published "’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 
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TABLE I (cont.) 










































































































































































Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands Poland 
Date Trade unionists Trade Unemployment Industrial workers 
Number (10 unions) Number unionists Snoueanes — 
unem- unem- rr Ww | partial 
(end of — a! societies Wholly | Partially 
a ~ Base unemployed | unemployed 
month) | ‘on _live maneee Per | on live ——} Per | Number | p,.| _ - ‘ 
register plcyed cent.| register ployed cent.| unem- cont Num- Per | Num- | Per 
ployed "| ber cent.| ber _ jcent, 
1929 April 7,281 6,277 17.0 22,228 S S 12,413 3.5 (131, 100| 14.4) 98,100) 18.6 
May 1,433 4.694 | 12.5] 18,000 | 5,276] 9.3 | 10,820 | 3.0 |104,200| 11.6/135,608/ 25.1 
June 1,236 4,337 11.3 14,547 ° ° 9,987 2.6 | 91,000) 10.2} 98,708) 18.6 
July 1,205 3,999 10.2 12,417 ° ° 12,030 3.1 | 84,300) 9.7) 89,639)/17.7 
Aug. 1,008 4,245 10.7 12,493 5,226 | 9.4 12,701 3.3 | 77 500 | 9.0} 82,297/15.7 
Sept. 1,582 4,854 | 12.1 | 15,525 . * | 19’517 | 3.2 | 68'700| 8.0] 70.055|13.2 
Oct. 4,204 5,682 14.0 18,420 e ° 13,639 3.5 | 76,818) 8.9) 84,060/15.3 
Nov. 8,479 6,256 15.4 20,546 3,018 5.6 20,941 5.3 |108,2 200 | 12.5) 94,890/17.5 
| Dec. 8,134 7,693 18.9 22,092 ad ° | 48,609 12.3 166,240/) 19.5) 94,601/18.5 
)1930 Jan. 9,263 y, aoe 19.0 22.549 ad ° 56,535 | 13.9 219° 333 | 24.3/ 108,812) 24.8 
Feb. 8,825 18.9 22,974 — — | 50,957 12.5 (251,627 | 27.5| 120,058 | 28.4 
| Mar. 6,494 — _— 22,533 ad ° 26,084" | 6.5! — | — |120,844/ 28.9 
April — _ — | 19,839 * | * | 27,611" | 66} — | —| — | — 
-— | 
|Number on 
which latest ° 41,633 a 56,534 409 ,923 |} 913,338 418,264 
|percentages | 
| are based | 
1 Provisional figures. 
Palestine | Rumania | Russia Sweden Switzerland Crechoslovakia Yugoslavia 
Num- — Unem loy-| Trade union 
Date Esti- ber Mumber | uate ententete ment ‘funds | insurance funds Number 
mated unem- unem- ho ce ETN a 
(end of number | ployed ployed " ~ 
month) unem- |remain-| remaining | Number | , er cent. | Number — 
ployed ing | on live | unem- | /°¢F brome endo yy = Per | regis- 
on live | register | ployed | °®"*- | = soos cent./ tered 
register | Wholly | Partially) of benefit 
1929 April 3,400 38,748 1,772,500 35,989 12.0 nd . 26,835 2.4 9,915 
May 3,450 6.819 | 1,593,000 24,452 8.1 ° e 21,866 1.9 10,583 
June 3,450 5 849 1,448,000 21,764 7.4 0.7 1.0 19,436 1.9 9,017 
July 2,700 | 3909 1,310,600 | 20,048 6.5 - e 16,859 1.6 7,652 
Aug. | 2,700 3,714 | 1,264,000 19,914 6.3 ° e 18,674 1.8 5,790 
Sept. |} 2,500 | 5,171 1,241,600 | 22,271 7.2| 0.8 0.9 19,468 1.9 6,755 
Oct. | 2.300 | 5.481 | 1,272200] 27,529 | 86/ * * | 16,248 1.5 | 4,739 
Nov. |} 2,300 |; 6,958 | 1, 284, 700'| 33,581 10.4 " ‘ 17,108 1.6 5,026 
Dec. | 2,250 | 6.866 1,310,800") 53,977 16.6 | 4.2 3.3 30,170 2.8 5,663 
1930 Jan. 2,850 | 12,622 1,254. 800'| 44,465 13.9; * * | $39,199 3.6 8,508 
Feb. 3,200 | 15,588 1,168,500"| 45,460 13.5| * * 40,550 3.6 | 9,437 
March 2,900 | 13.045 _ 42,278 12.2} 2.6 4.2 44,573 44 |} 9,739 
April 3,400 | — ~ 41,000° | 128) * | * — — | 12,052 
| — a | ie } 
! ! 

Number on | 4 
| which latest ° . a 342,019 | 301,538 1,025,587 ad it 
percentages ii 
are based ii 
| i 

| 
| 





2 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Germany? | Canada? Estonia! United States | Great Britain | Japan ‘Switzerland 
| Number employed 
Date in 1924 = 100 
Membership Number Avera, : : Numb: 
: ge | Including: luding: umber | Number 
(end of yin pena a... employedon| number Sntiadiag: | Sacteding employed jemployed in 
onth) | 1 Jan. 1925| 1926=100 Jan. 1927 | employed in in 1926 | March 1925 
- =100 | =100 1926=100 Persons directly =100 =i 
involved in 
trade disputes 
1929 April 109.6 116.2 114.9 99.1 nd ° | 92.1 e 
May 112.2 122.4 122.8 99.2 197.6 107.9 92.1 ® 
June 112.7 124.7 124.3 98.8 e . 91.7 113.2 
July 112.5 127.8 119.2 98.2 107.8" 108.1 91.4 e 
Aug. 112.3 126.8 114.7 98.6 107.6 108.0 91.6 e 
Sept. 111.7 125.6 112.3 99.3 107.6 108.0 91.7 113.1 
Oct. 110.8 124.6 110.8 98.3 _ _ 91.5 e 
Nov. 108.1 119.1 110.3 94.8 _— — 91.2 ° 
Dec. 101.8 111.2 106.7 91.9 106.4 106.8 90.2 110.5 
1930 Jan. 100.0 111.6 106.9 90.2 104.7 105.1 _ ° 
Feb. 98.9 110.2 109.2 90.3 104.2 104.5 _ e 
March 100.8 107.8 112.3 89.8 103.9 104.0 — 111.3 
April —_ - -- os 103.2 103.0 _ . 
Number on 
which latest * 960,394 39,131 3 239,024 ° * 843,876 220,819 
figures are 
based 











The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 





+ The figures relate to the ist of the fcllowing month. 
* These series have been rectified, and are published monthly from 1 July 1929 onwards. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of the 
cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. Notes on the series 
for Australia, Spain, Japan and Palestine are given below. 


Australia. 


The cost-of-living index number hitherto published for Australia, relating 
to 6 towns, has been replaced by an index number which, like the food index 
number, covers 30 towns. The base, the articles included, and the method of calcula- 
tion remain the same. 


Spain. 


In order to have two characteristic index numbers for Spain, a food index 
number for Barcelona, compiled by the General Statistical Service of the Kingdom 
of Spain and published monthly in the Boletin de Estadistica, is given below for 
the first time. 


The index number covers three groups of commodities : (a) foodstuffs of 
animal origin (7 items), (b) foodstuffs of vegetable origin (8 items), and (c) heating 
and miscellaneous (6 items). The index number is an unweighted arithmetic mean. 
Although it includes a certain number of items of heating and lighting, as does that 
for Madrid, it is included among the food index numbers, to which it is most nearly 
related. 


Japan. 


The table contains for the first time a food index number, which is published 
monthly by the Bank of Japan in Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Tokyo. The 
index is an unweighted arithmetic mean of the indexes of 42 items ; the basic date 
is 14 July 1914. 


Pales ‘ine. 


I 


A food index number for Palestine, published by the Department of 
Customs, Excise, and Trade in the Palestine Commercial Bulletin, is given below 
for the first time. It includes 20 important items of foodstuffs and heating. 
Prices are recorded in Jerusalem, Haifa, and Jaffa. The index is a weighted 
arithmetic mean, the weights being based on the family budget enquiry carried 
out in January 1922. 
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® Quarterly averages. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


? 1911-1913 = 100. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
South G | Bel- . r 
u er- | Aus- | Aus- - Bul- | Canada| Chile | China | Den- | Dan- 
Country toi) many | tralia | tria — garia | s 8 S mark zig Egypt 
| | 
Townsand| 9 72 | 30 = 59 12 | 6o | San- | psig 100 | PaD-| Cai 
localities | | 2 | on | ad ig | Cairo 
| 
| 
Lae April | 132 | 154 * 109 | 214 | 2940 99 104 | 107 | 174 141 | 150 
May 132 | 154 149 | 109 | 214 | 2982 99 106 | 103 * 142 | 151 
June 132 | 153 * 111 | 213 | 2987 99 111 | 102 * 142 | 149 
July 131 154 e 112 | 216 | 3008 99 111 | 104 | 173 141 149 
Aug. 131 154 149 | 113 | 221 2867 | 101 112 | 109 * 141 150 
Sept. | 131 154 e 113 | 225 | 2838 | 101 114 | 110 * 143 | 150 
Oct. 130 | 154 ° 113 | 229 | 2866 | 10! 112 | 113 | 172 141 150 
Nev. 130 | 153 _ 113 | 229 | 2864 | 102 112 | 109 * 141 151 
Dec. 129 | 153 ° 113 | 228 | 2827 | 102 115 | 108 * 141 150 
11930 Jan. 129 | 152 * 11 226 | 2803 | 102 105 | 108 | 170 140 | 150 
Feb. 129 | 150 — 112 | 238 2774 | 102 102 | 109 * 138 | 150 
March} 129 | 149 * 111 | 232 | 2626 | 102 103 | 112 * 136 | 150 
April — 147 | * 111 | 226 — 102 _— | 22 | 167 135 | 149 
Es- |United| France| teat | | Hun- | Duteh | Irish Dia, 
Country /|tonia| States « | Brit- |Greece| gary | India | Indies | Free | Italy - 
s . land | ain . | . State | 
| | 
Towns and | Tal- = Buda- | Bom- Java and| | — = 
a eniities | Han 32 | 21 Paris | 630 | 106 pest | bay | Madura | 105 | Milan | Riga 
| | | | | | 
1929 April | 119 * 1219 * | 161 131 121 148 | 154 | 173 551 | 125 
May | 119 * | 1210 | 556 | 160 | 129 122 147 | 154 | * 542 | 126 
June |~119 | 170 | 1215 * 161 | 131 120 147 | 154 . 544 | 127 
July | 121 * | 1223 . 163 | 131 | 119 148 | 155 | 174 542 | 127 
Aug. | 117 | ° 1232 | 555 i64 | 129 | 117 149 | 157 * 537 | 117 
Sept. | 115 | * 1230 * 165 127 113 149 159 * 540 | 110 
Oct. | 114 * 1236 * 167 127 113 149 | 162 | 179 545 | 107 
Nov. | 111 * | 1228 565 167 128 | 112 150 | 165 * 546 | 107 
Dec. | 109 | 171 | 1207 * | 166 | 126 | 113 150 | 168 * | 549 | 109 
1930 Jan. | 109 * | 1181 * | 164 124 112 143 | 168 | 179 | 549 | 109 
Feb, | 109 * 1165 | 565 | 161 | 126 111 145 | 168 * 543 | 106 
March| 108 | * 1154 * | 157 nes 111 142 | 168 * 538 | 106 
April | 107 * 1134 * | 155 | on 110 41 | — 18 | — | — 
| Lithu- | Luxem- | Nor- New | Nether- | Peru | Po- im , | Rus | Swe- Switzer | Czecho- . 
Countey | ania | bury | way fond | lands | * an i sia j'den | land | slovakia | "aestavia 
| } | 7 | 
- aT Yr | |. | Creatia 
Towns and . Luxem- | Amster: War- | | 
localities | °4 rom | 31 | 4 a aad saw | 50 | 229 | 49 | 33° | Prague | aw, 
ac | | | } avonia 
| | 
1929 April | 139 | 859 | 180 | * | 171 | 125 | 4250 | 22% «| 159 | 746 | 1827 
May | 138 | 853 | 180 | 161 * | 172 | 125 | 4250] 230 | * 160 | 744 | 1828 
June | 136 | 864 | 179 * | 169 | 171 | 123 | 424 229 | 169| 161 | 744 | 1822 
July | 135 | 873 | 180 | * * 171 | 123 | 4240/ 232 | * 161 | 761 | 1807 
Aug. | 135 | 884 | 182 | 161 * 172 | 123 | 4240) 231 * 162 | 751 | 1802 
Sept. | 130 | 898 | 180 * 167 | 168 | 123 | 4240] 236 |170| 163} 735 | — 
Oct. 127 | 906 | 180 | * * 167 | 124 | 4237; — | * 163 | 734 | — 
Nov. | 126 | 909 | 180 | 161 * 167 | 125 | 4240) 218 | * 162 | 735 | — 
Dec. | 125 | 912 | 179 | * | 167 | 166 | 126 | 4250 | 219 | 167 | 162 | 737 |= 
} | 
1930 Jan. 123 | 896 | 178 | * e 168 | 121 | 4250| 221 | * | 161 ;—}— 
Feb. 120 | 894 | 177 | 159 * | 167 | 118 | 4250) 224) * | 160| — | — 
March | 121 | 883 | 176 | * | 163 | 165 | 117 | — | — |165| 159} — | — 
April | — | 881] 175] * | * 166 | avai. | — | * iso ij — | = 
| | | | | | | 
21921=100. 71926=100. * March 1928=100. *1927=100. * 1913 = 100. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received’’. 
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TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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| South | § 
| l Afri Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bul- ~- .. | Den- : x 
| Country ‘wi many tralia | tria | gium garia Canada om | ue | mark Egypt Spain th 
1 | 
Towns = “7 San- | 2. | no: | Ma- | Barce- 
and 9 72 30 (Vienna! 59 12 | 60 tiago Peiping 100 | Cairo | drid wre ' 
| localities | ai we ; et 
j | | | | {y 
1930 April | 119 | 154 | 162 | 119 | 212 | 2951 98 | 108 | 108 | 150 | 141 | 184 175 i 
May 119 | 154 | 160 120 | 210 | 3003 98 | 112 | 103 * 141 | 182 175 4 
June | 118 | 154 | 161 124 | 208 | 3010 98 | 123 | 102 * 139 | 179 175 | * 
July 116 | 156 | 160 123 | 212 | 3034 99 | 123 | 104 | 149 | 140 | 177 173 | a 
Aug. | 115 | 155 | 161 | 124 | 220 | 2884 104 | 126 | 110 e 139 | 178 | 171 | i 
Sept. | 114 | 154 | 162 | 122 | 225 | 2849 | 104 | 132 112 e 141 | 178 172 | , 
Oct. 113 | 154 | 165 122 | 229 | 2873 103 | 127 | 117 146 139 | 17 173 | (f 
Nov. 112 | 153 | 164 | 122 | 229 | 2866 | 104 | 127 | 111 * 141 | 181 173 i, 
Dee. 112 | 152 | 155 | 122 | 227 | 2830 | 105 | 134) 109 139 | 181 175 ii 
i 
11930 Jan. 112 | 150 | 153 | 123 | 224 | 2805 107 | 112 | 110 145 | 139 | 182 176 | i 
Feb. 111 | 148 | 151 | 120 | 221 | 2777 | 106 | 104 | 112 * 138 | 18 177 | ; 
March | 411 | 145 | 151 | 119 | 212 | 2628 | 105 | 107 | 116 * 137 oe — | 4 
April — | 143); — 118 2044 | — 103 — | 118 140 135 —_ — | 4 
| | | a 
—— oo ~ _ aon dioremnerelitiie {i 
\ 
Country | Es |United| Fin- ® ce | Great ‘i ce | Hun- | pagiq) Duteh | Jrish = ci | [ 
ountry | tonia| States | land | *Tnce Britain | “Tee°e gary® Indies® State | v eee 7 
= 5 | ate | | i 
Towns and | Tal- a . | Buda- | Bom-) Java and | oa besiaies { 
localities | fen 51 21 Paris 630 106 pest bay Wadura 105 Mien | Tokyo} i 
| | | | r. | | § 
| 1929 April 131 | 148 | 1118 615 149 135 | 131 | 145] 152 164 553 | 209 | i 
May | 130 150 | 1104 626 147 | 136 | 134 143 | 152 * 537 | 206 i 
June | 130 | 151 | 1103 62% 149 | 135 129 | 144 | 153 * 542) 204 {, 
July | 134 155 | 1116 | 606 153 136 127 | 145 | 153 166 538 | 203 i 
| Aug. | 127 156 1131 606 | 154 133 | 124 146 _.. 528 | 197 iH 
| Sept. | 122 157 | 1128 662 156 131 | 116 | 146 159 * 534 | 200 \ 
Oct. | 120 157 | 1137 | 612 159 131 114 | 147 | 161 | 173 541 | 206 \ 
Nov. | 115 156 | 1123 618 159 132 114 | 147 165 * 543 | 201 i 
Dec. | 112 154 | 1090 614 157 130 | 115 | 148 168 * 548 | 194 i 
H 
1930 Jan. | 111 152 | 1048 609 | 154 127 115 | 145 168 172 546 | 194 ft 
| Feb. | 112 149 | 1022 598 150 22 113 143 168 * 537 | 190 i, 
March| 110 147 | 1006 591 143 117 113 139 cones e 528 | 182 " 
Apri | 109 | — | 975 586 140 ase 110 SS 156 — —_ MI 
ES | , : poe 
2 Rg aera ey Pore eee : ' \, 
| Lat-| | Nor-| New /|Pales-| Nether. | al: -. | Swe- | Switzer- | Czecho- | Yugo- | 
Country via a at way | Zealand/ tine *| lands * Peru | Poland | Russia | den | land | slovakia! slavia \, 
Towns ard |,,.__| Whole a | as Poy | Croatia and 
localities [18 country 31 | 4 3 | 10 Lima | Warsaw 229 | 49 | 33 | Prague Slavonia 
| | } | | Sh je | f 
1929 April | 164| 104 | 156) 147 | 70 | 89 150 144 | 236 148 | 154 | R15 1478 ti 
May |164| 107/156) 147 65 | 89 | 150 144 | 241 148 | 154 812 1481 
June |175| 101-156! 147 | 64 89 1449 | 139 | 240 148 | 155 | 817 1472 I 
July 172 | 99 | 157! 146 66 89 149 i319 | — 150 | 155 | 843 1444 It 
Aug. | 163/107 161| 146 | 65 | 90 150 | 137 | — 150 | 156 825 1425 Nh; 
Sept. | 157/104 | 160) 147 | 69 89 | 149 oe fs 150 | 158 796 1427 
Oct. 157 105| 160) 147 | 72 90 | 148 | 139 | — 149 | 158 | 791 — | 
Nov. |160| 101/159; 147 | 69 90 149 | 1414 | — 145/ 157 | 794 | — , 
Dec. |162)/— | 157] 147 71 | 89 149 | 144 _ 145 | 157 | 797 ne i 
| | . f 
1930 Jan. | 158] — | 156} 146 | 85 | 89 | 150 | 131 — ae 2 i 
Feb. | — |— | 154] 145 65 87 150 | 125 — 143 | 154 —_ | i} 
March} — | — | 152] 144 | — | 85 | 150 i22 | — | 140) 153 a \ 
April} — |— | —| 144 — — | 150 | 121 | — | 138] 182 — | _ 
| | 
i 





21921=100. *1926=100. * March 1928=100. *1927=100. §1913—100. *1923—100. * February 1922=100. 
*1921-1925=100. The sign * signifies “ no figures published’’. The sign — signifies 
“ figures not yet received ”’. 
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® The increase in the index number is not the result of an actual rise in prices b 
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operation of the Rent Act. 


figures not yet received”’. 


The sign — signifies “ 


The sign * signifies “no figures published”. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French,and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Cambodia 


Arrété du Résident supérieur au Cambodge approuvé par le Gouverneur général 
réglant les détails d’application au Cambodge de l’arrété du Gouverneur général 
de l’Indochine du 25 octobre 1927, concernant la protection de la main-d’ceuvre 
indigéne et asiatique étrangére employée sur les exploitations agricoles, industrielles 
et miniéres. Du 6 novembre 1928. (J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 1929, No. 34, 
p. 1575.) 


French Indochina 


Arrété de l’administrateur-maire de la ville de Haiphong, approuvé par le 
Gouverneur général, portant réglementation des pousse-pousse. Du 7 décembre 
1928. (J. O. de l’ Indochine francaise, 1929, No. 49, p. 2131.) 

[Article 20 : Age minimum des tireurs de pousse-pousse. } 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel ; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W.S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale); L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to amend the enactments relating to petroleum and to petroleum- 
spirit. (18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 20.) Dated 3 August 1928. (Public General Acts, 
1928, p. 164.) 

An Act to consolidate the enactments relating to petroleum and to petroleum- 
spirit. (18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 32.) Dated 3 August 1928. (Public General Acts, 1928, 
p. 263.) 

An Act to make provision for a line-throwing appliance on certain ships. 
(18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 40.) Dated 3 August 1928. (Public General Acts, 1928, p. 324.) 

The National Health Insurance (Reserve and Transfer Values Regulations, 
1928, dated 14 May 1928, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 and 1926 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38, 
and 16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 11), and the National Health Insurance Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1926 (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 9 (N. I.). (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 403, p. 1006.) 

The Contributory Pensions (References) Regulations, 1928, dated 8 June 1928, 
made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Minister of 
Health under sections 29 (2) and 30 (1) (6) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age 
Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S. R. & O., 1928, 
No. 460, p. 368.) 


Scotland 

An Act to prohibit the use of young persons in the conveyance or delivery of 
messages or information relating to betting ; and for purposes connected there- 
with. (18 & 19 Geo. V, 1928, ch. 27.) Dated 3 August 1928. (Public General Acts, 
1928, p. 208.) 


MALAY STATES (NON-FEDERATED) 
Kedah 
Notification 494: Rules under The Labour Code, 1345. Gazetted 19 May 
1928/29. 11. 46. (Enactments of Kedah, 1346, p. 223.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


INTERNATIONAL 
Great Britain-Italy 
Accordo italo-inglese del 25 gennaio 1929 per il riconoscimento reciproco dei 
certificati di navigabilita. 
Agreement between Great Britain and Italy respecting the mutual recognition 
of certificates of seaworthiness. Dated 25 January 1929. 
(G. U., 1930, No. 56, p. 887.) 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto disponiendo que el Departamento Nacional del trabajo desista de las 
querellas iniciadas por infracciones a las leyes obreras. 10 de Octubre de 1929. 
(Crénica mensual, octubre de 1929, No. 140, p. 2954.) 

[Decree to provide that the National Labour Department shall no longer deal 
with disputes arising from contraventions of the labour laws. Dated 10 October 
1929.] 

* Decreto derogando el inciso a) del articulo 24 del decreto de 1 de Marzo 
de 1926 relativo a la Ley 4661 (descanso dominical). 17 de Diciembre de 1929. 
(Boletin Oficial, 1930, No. 10702, p. 50.) 

[Decree to delete subsection (a) of section 24 of the Decree of 1 March 1926, 
under Act No. 4661 (Sunday rest). Dated 17 December 1929.] 



















BIBLIOGRAPHY 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


* An Act to amend the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1927, the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Broken Hill) (Amendment) Act, 1927, and certain other Acts ; and for the pur- 
poses connected therewith. (20 Geo. V, No. 36, 1929.) Assented to 29 November 
1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 803.) 


* An Act to make further provision with respect to the declaration of living 
wages ; to amend the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, the Industrial Arbitration 
(Amendment) Act, 1926, as amended by subsequent Acts, and other Acts; to 
repeal the Industrial Arbitration (Living Wage Declaration) Act, 1927, and the 
Industrial Arbitration (Suspension of Living Wage Declaration) Act, 1929; and 
for purposes connected therewith. (20 Geo. V, No. 40, 1929.) Assented to 13 Dec- 
ember 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 802.) 


* An Act to remove persons employed in rural industries from the operation of 
the Industrial Arbitration Acts ; to amend the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, 
and certain other Acts ; and for purposes connected therewith. (20 Geo. V, No. 41, 
1929.) Assented to 17 December 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 6, 
p. 801.) 


* An Act to provide for compensation for certain persons out of the Fund 
established under the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920-1929 ; 
to amend that Act; to validate certain payments by the joint committee ; and 
for purposes connected therewith. (20 Geo. V, No. 43, 1929.) Assented to 23 Dec- 
ember 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 817.) 


* An Act to provide for a reduction of the percentage at which contributions 
upon the wages paid by employers are to be made under the Family Endowment 
Act, 1927-1929, and for the payment of certain sums in lieu of tax by the Crown 
and bodies representing the Crown; and for purposes connected therewith. (20 Geo. 
V, No. 48, 1929.) Assented to 23 December 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 
1929, No. 6. p. 800.) 


* An Act to make further provision with regard to the endowment payable to 
mothers under the Family Endowment Act, 1927-1928 ; to amend that Act and 
certain other Acts ; and for purposes connected therewith. (20 Geo. V, No. 58, 
1929.) Assented to 23 December 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 6, 
p. 797.) 

Proclamation under the Factories and Shops Act, 1912-1927 : Exemption from 


payment of registration fee. Dated 5 November 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 
1929, No. 5, p. 600.) 


Proclamation under the Factories and Shops Act, 1912-1927 to exempt from 
payment of a registration fee all factories attached to and carried on for the pur- 
poses of any of the hospitals or institutions now or hereafter included in the Second 
or Third Schedule to the Public Hospitals Act, 1929. Dated 5 November 1929. 
(N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 5, p. 601.) 


Rules to amend the Workers’ Compensation Rules, 1926, made by the Workers’ 
Compensation Commission of New South Wales, pursuant to the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, 1926-1927. Dated 12 November 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 
1929, No. 5, p. 603.) 


Amended Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1927; 
Assented to 10 December 1929. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 1929, No. 6, p. 818.) 


BELGIUM 


* Loi portant modification de la législation sur la réparation des dommages 
résultant des accidents du travail. Du 30 décembre 1929. (Moniteur belge, 1930, 
No. 12, p. 121.) 


* Loi sur la réparation des accidents du travail survenus aux gens de mer. 
Du 30 décembre 1929. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 33, p. 424.) 
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Arrété ministériel du 8 octobre 1929 pris en exécution de l’arrété royal du 
28 mars 1919 portant réglement général sur les appareils 4 vapeur. — Répartition 
de la surveillance. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 38, p. 505.) 


BOLIVIA 


* Decreto supremo: Higiene industrial. 15 de mayo de 1929. (Boletin de 
la Direccién general de Sanidad Publica, 1929, No. 1, p. 31.) 
[Decree respecting industrial hygiene. Dated 15 May 1929.] 


CHILE 


Decreto nimero 5.563 : Adiciona el Reglamento de la ley niimero 4.721 sobre 
desahucios. 30 de diciembre de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 15566, p. 110.) 
[Decree No. 5563 to supplement the Regulations under Act No. 4721 respecting 


compensation for dismissal. Dated 30 December 1929.] 


COLOMBIA 


* Ley 44 de 1929, que adiciona y reforma las leyes 37 de 1921 y 32 de 1922, 
sobre seguro de vida colectivo obligatorio. 26 de Noviembre de 1929. (Diario Oficial, 
1929, No. 21254, p. 557.) 

[Act No, 44 of 1929, to supplement and amend Acts No. 37 of 1921 and No. 32 
of 1922 respecting compulsory collective life insurance. Dated 26 November 1929.] 

* Resolutién no. 2 de 1929 por la cual se dictan algunas disposiciones sobre 
higiene del trabajo. Aprobada 29 de Octubre de 1929. (Boletin de la Oficina Nacional 
de Trabajo, Octubre 1929, No. 3, p. 121.) 

[Resolution No. 2 of 1929, to issue certain provisions respecting industrial 
hygiene. Approved 29 October 1929.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Polizeiverordnung iiber den Verkehr mit Mineralélen und Mineralélmischungen 
(Mineralél-Verkehrs-Verordnung). Vom 17. Dezember 1929. (Sonder-Ausgabe 
zum Staatsanzeiger, 1930, Teil I, No. 5, p. 11.) 

Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betriebsvertretungen nach dem Gesetz 
betreffend Errichtung von Arbeitnehmer-Ausschiissen (Ges. betr. Err. v. A. A.) 
im Bereich der Zollverwaltung. Vom 20. Dezember 1929. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 1, p. 1.) 

Volizugsanweisung zur Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betriebsvertretungen 
bei der Zollverwaltung vom 20. Dezember 1929 (Gesetzbl. S. 1). Vom 20. Dezember 
1929. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 1, p. 3.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Dahomey 
Arrété créant au Dahomey un Service de la main-d’ceuvre indigéne. Du 27 sep- 
tembre 1929. (J. O. du Dahomey, 1930, No. 1, p. 30.) 


French Establishments in Oceania 
Arrété No. 599, modifiant les heures de fermeture & Papeete des cafés restaurants 
et des établissements vendant des sorbets, patisseries et confiseries. Du 9 novembre 


1929. (J. O. des établissements francais de ’Océanie, 1929, No. 22, p. 468.) 


French Indochina 

Arrété modifiant l'article 26 de l’arrété du 25 octobre 1927 organisant la protec- 
tion de la main-d’ceuvre indigéne et asiatique étrangére. Du 29 mars 1929. (J. O. 
de l’Indochine frangaise, 1929, No. 30, p. 1428.) 

Arrété portant organisation de Inspection générale des Mines et de l’Industrie. 
Du 26 aotit 1929. (J. O. de l’ Indochine frangaise, 1929, No. 71, p. 3379.) 
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Laos 
Arrété du Résident supérieur au Laos portant réglementation des établissements 
dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. Du 14 février 1929. (J. O. de I’Indochine 
francaise, 1929, No. 26, p. 1247.) 
Arrété du Résident supérieur au Laos complétant la nomenclature des établis- 
sements incommodes, insalubres ou dangereux annexés & l’arrété du 14 février 
1929. Du 6 aoat 1929. (J. O. de l’ Indochine francaise, 1929, No. 67, p. 3157.) 


Tonking 

Arrété du Résident supérieur au Tonkin complétant la nomenclature des éta- 
blissements incommodes, insalubres ou dangereux. Du 20 juillet 1929. (J. O. de 
l’Indochine francaise, 1929, No. 63, p. 2964.) 

Arrété du Résident supérieur au Tonkin complétant la nomenclature des éta- 
blissements dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes annexés & l’arrété du 21 janvier 
1928. Du 30 septembre 1929. (J. O. de l’Indochine francaise, 1929, No. 81, p. 3860.) 


GERMANY 


Zweite Anordnung tiber die Weitergeltung der Anordung tiber Kurzarbeiter- 
unterstiitzung. Vom 16. Dezember 1929. (R. Arb. Bl., 1929, No. 36, p. I 297.) 


GREECE 


* Decree to consolidate Act No. 3524 of 13 January 1910 and the Acts to 
supplement and amend the same. Dated 28 October 1929. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1929, 
No. 397, p. 3401.) 

[Section 28: safety of miners ; chapter VI: inspection of mines.] 


ITALY 


Decreto Ministeriale 30 novembre 1929. Norme integrative degli articoli 4 e 5 
del regolamento generale di igiene sul lavoro, approvato con R. decreto 14 aprile 
1927, n. 530, circa il pacchetto, la camera di medicazione e la cassetta di pronto 
soccorso nelle aziende industriali. (G. U., 1930, No. 33, p. 545.) 

[Ministerial Decree to supplement sections 4 and 5 of the General Regulations 
respecting industrial hygiene approved by Royal Decree No. 530 of 14 April 1927, 
with respect to the pharmaceutical requisites, sickroom, and first-aid boxes required 
in industrial undertakings. Dated 30 November 1929.] 

Regio decreto 13 dicembre 1929, n. 2401. Esecuzione dell’ Accordo italo-inglese 
del 25 gennaio 1929 per il riconoscimento reciproco dei certificati di navigabilita 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 349.) (G. U., 1930, No. 56, p. 886.) 

[Royal Decree No. 2401, for the administration of the Agreement concluded 
between Italy and Great Britain on 25 January 1929 respecting the mutual recogni- 
tion of seaworthiness of ships. Dated 13 December 1929.] 

[Special reference to transport of emigrants. ] 


JAPAN 


* Ordinance No. 36 of the Department of the Interior, to amend the Regula- 
tions for Dormitories attached to Factories. Dated 23 August 1929. (Kampé, 
No. 796, 23 August 1929.) 


LITHUANIA 
Memel Territory 
Istatymas Reicho Apdraudimo Twarkai pakeisti. 1929 m. gruodzio mén. 30 d. 
Gesetz betreffend Abainderung der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 30. De- 
zember 1929. 
(Amtsblatt des Memelgebietes, 1930, No. 11, p. 69.) 
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Orts-Statut fiir die Stadt Memel betreffend das Gewerbegericht zu Memel. 
Vom 9. Dezember 1929. (Memeler Dampfboot, 9. Januar 1930, No. 7.) 


Orts-Statut fiir die Stadt Memel betreffend das Kaufmannsgericht zu Memel, 
Vom 9. Dezember 1929. (Memeler Dampfboot, 10. Januar 1930, No. 8.) 


NETHERLANDS COLONIES 
Dutch Guiana 

Verordening van 27 December 1929 tot nadere wijziging van de Arbeidsveror- 
dening, Geldende tekst G. B. 1914 No. 37, zooals zij luidt na de daarin aangebrachte 
wijzigingen en aanvullingen, laatstelijk bij de verordening van 29 December 1927 
(G. B. 1928, No. 52). (Gouvernementsblad van Suriname, 1929, No. 94.) 

[Order to further amend the Labour Order (text in force as published in Gou- 
vernementsblad, 1914, No. 31) as last amended and supplemented by the Order 
of 29 December 1927, Gouvernementsblad, 1928, No. 52). Dated 27 December 
1929. ] 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to extend the operation of the Local Authorities Empowering (Relief 
of Unemployment) Act, 1926. (20 Geo. V, No. 2 of 1929.) Dated 29 June 1929. 
(New Zealand Statutes, 19-20 Geo. V, 1928-1929, p. 9.) 

An Act to amend the Law relating to Crown and other lands. (20 Geo. V, No. 8 
of 1929.) Dated 1 November 1929. (New Zealand Statutes, 19-20 Geo. V, 1928- 
1929, p. 20.) 

An Act to amend the Shipping and Seamen Act, 1908, of 1929. [Reserved for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon.] (20 Geo. V, 1929, No. 34.) 
(New Zealand Statutes, 19-20 Geo. V, 1928-1929, p. 224.) 


POLAND 


* Ustawa z dnia 25 marca 1929 r. o zmianie niektorych postanowien ustawy 
z dnia 18 lipea 1924 r. o zabezpieczeniu na wydapek bezrobocia (Dz.U.R.P. z r. 
1924, Nr. 67, poz. 650). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 3, poz. 18, p. 13.) 

[Act to amend certain provisions of the Act of 18 July 1924 respecting unem- 
ployment insurance. Dated 25 March 1929.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki spolecznej w porosumieniu z Ministrem 
spraw Zagranicznych z dnia 31 grudnia 1929 r. w sprawie przediuzenia mocy obo- 
wiazujacej rozporzadzenia Ministra Prady i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu 
z Ministrem Spraw Zagranicznych z dnia 9 lutego 1928 r. w sprawie czesciowego 
wstrzymania emigracji. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 3, poz. 22, p. 16.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to extend the operation of the Order of the Minister 
of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
dated 9 February 1928, respecting the partial suspension of emigration. Dated 
31 December 1929.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Portuguese Guinea 

Diploma legislativo no. 486. 7 de Dezembro de 1929. Codigo das medidas 
de policia e fiscaliza¢ao administrativa da Colonia da Guiné. (Boletim Oficia da 
Guiné, 7 de Dezembro de 1929, suplemento ao No. 49, p. 1.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 486. Code of police regulations and regulations for 
the administrative supervision of Guinea. Dated 7 December 1929.] 

Portaria no. 98, declarando quais os diplomas regulamentares promulgados 
na colonia que continuam em vigor referentes a trabalho dos indigenas na colonia. 
24 de Dezembro de 1929. (Boletim Oficial da Guiné, 1929, No. 52, p. 772.) 

[Order No. 98 to establish which of the Decrees promulgated in the Colony 
shall continue in operation with respect to the employment of natives in the Colony. 
Dated 24 December 1929.] 
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Macao 
Diploma legislativo no. 95, regulamentando o exercicio da profissao farmacéutica 
e 0 do comércio das especialidades farmacéuticas. 12 de Novembro de 1929. (Boletim 
Oficial da Macau, 1929, No. 46, p. 899.) 
{Legislative Decree No. 95 regulating the exercise of the profession of phar- 
macist and the trade in pharmaceutical specialities. Dated 12 November 1929.] 


RUSSIA 


Order No. 407 of the U.S.L.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend 
section 38 of the Regulations [No. 121 of 9 May 1927 — I.N, 1927, No. 23, 1929, 
No. 30] respecting the assessment and payment of benefit in case of temporary 
incapacity for work. Dated 12 December 1929. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 4, p. 84.) 


Order No. 391 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to approve the amended Rules 
for working clothes and protective appliances for wage-earning and salaried em- 
ployees in the woodworking industry. Dated 25 December 1929. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 4, p. 78.) 


Order No. P.L.C. 395 of the P.L.C. and S.E.C. of the U.S.S.R., to cancel 
the undertakings as to liability [in respect of industrial safety and hygiene] entered 
into by the managing and technical staffs of industrial establishments. Dated 
27 December 1929. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 4, p. 75.) 

Regulations No. 399 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., for the Central Labour 
Protection and Social Insurance Museum. Dated 31 December 1929. (I.N.K.T., 
1930, No. 4, p. 81.) 

Order No. 403 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to amend and supplement the 
Instructions [No. 619 of 22 October 1928, I.N. 1928, No. 47-48] respecting the 
minimum percentage of young persons to be employed. Dated 31 December 1929. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 4, p. 77.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting the manufacture, import, export and sale of gunpowder, explo- 
sives, and other substances used for blasting. ammunition, and weapons. Dated 
2 September 1929. (Sluzbene Novine, 1929, No. 228-XCII, p. 1711.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


TERRITORIES UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Durchfiihrungsverordnung zur Aufwertungsverordnung betr. Aufwertung der 
Guthaben bei Fabrik- und Werksparkassen, sowie der Anspriiche an Betriebspen- 
sionskassen. Vom 19. Februar 1930. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 8, 
p. 43.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
New Guinea 
* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance 1922-1928. No. 6 of 
1930. Dated 10 February 1930. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1930, 
No. 9, p. 129.) 


Palestine 
An Ordinance to amend the Penal Labour Ordinance, 1927. No. 6 of 1930. 


Dated 15 March 1930. (Official Gazette of Palestine, 1 February 1930, No. 252, 
p. 62.) 
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Tanganyika Territory 

* The Mining (Safe Working) Regulations, 1930. No. 15 of 1929. Dated 20 Jan- 
uary 1930. (Supplement to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, Vol. XI, No. 5, 
81 January 1930, p. 25.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Denmark-Sweden 
* Overenskomst mellem Danmark og Sverige om Sygepleje og Hjemsendelse 
af Sofolk m.m. Den 27 Januar 1930. No. 62. (Lovtidenden A, No. 10, 1930, p. 227.) 
[Agreement No. 62 between Denmark and Sweden respecting the care of seamen 
in case of illness and their repatriation, etc. Dated 27 January 1930.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Regulations under the Invalid and Old-Age 
Pensions Act 1908-1928. Amendment of Forms 2 and 3. Dated 17 January 1930. 
(C.S.R., 1930, No. 4.) 
Amendment of Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Regulations. (Forms 2 and 3.) 
Dated 10 February 1930. (C.S.R., 1930, No. 11.) 


Queensland 

A Proclamation to proclaim Thursday, the twenty-third day of January 1930, 
as the date on which “ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1929 ”’ 
shall come into operation. Assented to 23 January 1930. (Queenlsand Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1936, Vol. CX XXIV, No. 15, p. 265.) 

Regulations under “ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1929”, 
Dated 23 January 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXX XIV. 
No. 16, p. 287.) 

Rules of Court under “ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
1929”. 28 January 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CX XXIV, 
No. 19, p. 319.) 

A Proclamation to declare that “ The Mining Acts Amendment Act of 1929 ” 
shall come into operation on 6 February 1930. Dated 30 January 1930. (Queens- 
land Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXIV, No. 23, p. 372.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 5 février 1930, concernant : Etablissements classés comme dan- 
gereux, insalubres ou incommodes. — Dépét de vieux vétements. — Adjonction de 
rubrique. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 38, p. 504.) 

Arrété royal du 5 février 1930, concernant : Etablissements classés comme dan- 
gereux, insalubres ou incommodes. — Adjonction de rubrique. (Moniteur belge, 
1930, No. 38, p. 505.) 

[Bassins de décantation des eaux résiduaires industrielles. } 





CHILE 


Ley Nim. 4796. — Aprueba el Cédigo de Mineria que se inserta. 23 de Enero 
de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 15581, p. 365.) 

[Act No. 4796 to approve the Mining Code appended thereto. Dated 23 January 
1930. ] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


* Gesetz tiber das Schlichtungswesen. Vom 4. Februar 1930. (Gesetzblatt 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 5, p. 49.) 

Verordnung iiber die Anlegung von Dampfkesseln. Vom 13. Januar 1930. 
(Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 3, p. 39.) 
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Verordnung tiber die Versicherung der in der Kauffahrteiflotte, auf Kabel- 
dampfern und Schulschiffen sowie in der Hochseefischereiflotte beschiftigten, 
nach dem Vierten Buche der Reichsversicherungsordnung versicherungsp fichtigen 
Personen. Vom 11. Februar 1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, 
No. 6, p. 57.) 

Verordnung betreffend Neuregelung des Beitragsverfahrens in der Kranken- 
versicherung der unstindig Beschiftigten, die in der Stadtgemeinde Danzig ihren 
Wohnort haben oder dort beschaftigt werden. Vom 11. Februar 1930. (Gesetzblatt 
fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 6, p. 58.) 


DENMARK 


Anordning, hvorved Lov Nr. 144 af 10. Maj 10. Maj 1915 om anerkendte Syge- 
kasser, saaledes som denne er aendret i Henhold til Lov Nr. 250 af 6. Maj 1921, 
Lov Nr. 58 af 31. Marts 1926, Lov Nr. 201 af 14. Juli 1927 og Lov Nr. 59 af 27. Marts 
1929, saettes i Kraft paa Faerserne. Den 21. Februar 1930. Nr. 59. (Lovtidenden 
A, 1930, No. 10, p. 209.) 

[Order No. 59 respecting the putting into operation in the Faroe Islands of 
Act No. 144 of 10 May 1915 concerning recognised sick funds, as amended by Act 
No. 250 of 6 May 1921, Act No. 58 of 31 March 1926, Act No. 201 of 14 July 1927, 
and Act No. 59 of 27 March 1929. Dated 21 February 1930.]} 


Bekendtgorelse om Regler for Arbejdsgivernes Bidrag til Invalideforsikring. 
Nr. 56, 25. Februar 1930, (Lovtidenden A, 1930, No. 9, p. 202.) 

[Notification No. 56 to issue rules for the employers’ contribution to invalidity 
insurance. Dated 25 February 1930.] 

Bekendtgorelse om en mellem Danmark og Sverige afsluttet Overenskomst om 
Sygepleje og Hjemsendelse af Sofolk m. m. Den 10. Marts 1930. Nr. 62. (Lovtidenden 
A, 1930, No. 10, p. 227.) 

[Notification No. 62 respecting an agreement concluded between Denmark 
and Sweden respecting the care of seamen in case of illness and their repatriation, 
etc. Dated 10 March 1930.] 


ESTONIA 


Teadaanne 66t66 kohta pagaritééstustes kiiva konventsiooni jOusseastumisest. 
Nr. 34. (Riigi Teataja, 17. jaanuaril 1930, No. 5, p. 90.) 

[Notification No, 34 respecting the coming into operation of the Convention 
concerning night work in bakeries, (No date).] 


FRANCE 


Loi modifiant Varticle 88 de la loi du 5 avril 1884 en vue de donner aux fonc- 
tionnaires, employés et ouvriers communaux des garanties de stabilité. Du 12 mars 
1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 66, p. 2923.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’établissement 
d’un régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les magasins et salons de 
coiffure de la ville de la Roche-sur-Yon. Du 25 février 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 56, 
p. 2568.) 

Décret portant: réglement d’administration publique pour l’établissement 
d’un régime spécial de répartition des heures de travail dans les boucheries hippo- 
phagiques en gros et entreprises d’abatage en gros relevant de l’abattoir hippo- 
phagique de Vaugirard. Du 25 février 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 56, p. 2569.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les patisseries de Perpignan. 
Du 25 février 1930. (J. O., 1930. No. 58, p. 2634.) 


* Décret modifiant Varticle 15 du réglement d’administration publique du 
24 septembre 1925 portant institution d’un conseil permanent d’arbitrage pour 
la solution des différends d’ordre collectif entre les compagnies de transports mari- 
times et leurs équipages. Du 11 mars 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 64, p. 2844:) 
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GERMANY 


* Gesetz zur Aenderung des Reichsbahngesetzes. Vom 13. Miirz 1930. (R. G. 
BI., II, 1930, No. 7, p. 359.) 


Hamburg 

Bekanntmachung iiber die Ejigenunfallversicherung verschiedener hambur- 
gischer Staatsbetriebe. Vom 14, Februar 1930. (Hamburgisches Gesetz- und 
Verordnungsblatt, 1930, No. 13, p. 69.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1929. (20 Geo. V, 
ch. 16). Dated 6 February 1930. 


The Agricultural Wages Board (Amendment) Regulations, 1930, dated 16 Janu- 
ary 1930, made by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries under the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 37). (S.R. & O., 1930, 
No. 37.) 

The Agricultural Wages Committees (Amendment) Regulations, 1930, dated 
16 January 1930, made by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries under the 
Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 37). (S.R. 
& O., 1930, No. 38.) 

The Petroleum (Compressed Gases) Order, 1930. Dated 20 January 1930. 
(S.R. & O., 1930, No. 34.) 

The Safety Lamps Order of 10 February 1930. (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 93.) 


* The Coal Mines General Regulations (First Aid), 1930, dated 11 February 
1930, made by the Board of Trade under sections 85 and 86 of the Coal Mines Act, 
1911 (1 & 2 Geo. V, ch. 50). (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 91.) 


The Safety Lamps (Firedamp Indicator) Order of 11 February 1930. (S.R. 
& O., 1930, No. 100.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Courses of Instruction) (Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1930, dated 11 February 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). (S. R. & O., 1930, 
No. 101.) 


* The Cement Works Welfare Order, 1930, dated 12 February 1930, made 
by the Secretary of State under section 7 (1) of the Police, Factories, etc. (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916 (6 & 7 Geo. V, ch. 31). (S. R. & O., 1980, No. 94.) 


The Metal Grinding Industries (Silicosis) Amendment Scheme, 1930, dated 
28 February 1930, made by the Secretary of State under section 47 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 84). (S.R. & O., 1930, 
No. 118.) 


Scotland 


The Contributory Pensions (Payments on Death) Regulations (Scotland), 
1930, dated 25 February 1930, made by the Department of Health for Scotland 
under section 30 (1) (as applied to Scotland by section 45) of the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70), as amended 


by section 19 (3) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
111 


Act, 1929 (20 Geo. V, ch. 10). (S. R. & O., 1980, No. =.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Pauper Lunatics) Regulations (Scotland), 1930, 
dated 25 February 1930, made by the Department of Health for Scotland under 
section 30 (1) (as applied to Scotland by section 45) of the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70), and 


section 12 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 


1929 (20 Geo. V, ch. 10). (S.R. & O., 1980, No. 1.) 
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INDIA 


An Act further to amend the Provident Funds Act, 1925, for certain purposes. 
No. 1 of 1930. Assented to 15 February 1930. (Gazette of India, 1930, No. 8, 
Part IV, p. 1.) 

Notification No. 144-I to direct that a further amendment shall be made in 
the First Schedule to the notification of the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department, No. 3510 I. B., dated 3 November 1913, applying certain enact- 
ments to Berar. Dated 26 February 1930. (Gazette of India, 1930, No. 9, Part. I, 
p. 166.) 

Notification No. 145-I. — In pursuance of sub-clause (1) of Clause (g) of section 2 
of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929 (VII of 1929), as applied to Berar, to declare 
certain railway services to be public utility services for the purposes of the said 
Act. Dated 26 February 1930. (Gazette of India, 1930, No. 9, Part I, p. 166.) 


ITALY 


Regio Decreto-Legge 13 gennaio 1930, n. 10. Disposizioni sull’ edilizia popolare 
ed economica. (Numero di pubblicazione: 189.) (G. U., 1930, No. 27, p. 455.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 10 respecting the construction of working- 
class and cheap dwellings. Dated 13 January 1930.] 


LATVIA 


Papildindéjums agraras reformas likumu IV dla. 1930. g. 7. janvari. No. 2. 
(Lik., 1930, No. 1, p. 2.) 

[Addition to Part IV of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 7 January 1930.] 

Pargrozijumi likuma par cietuso karaviru un vinu gimenes loceklu pensijam. 
1930. g. 7. janvari. No. 5. (Lik., 1930, No. 1, p. 3.) 

[Amendment of the Act respecting pensions for wounded soldiers and members 
of their families. Dated 7 January 1930.] 

Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi noteikumos par karaviru un valsts ierédnu 
un kalpotaju pensijam. No. 6. 1930. g. 7. janvari. (Lik., 1980, No. 1, p. 3.) 

[Amendments and supplements to the Order respecting army and civil service 
pensions. Dated 7 January 1930.] 

Pargrozijums likuma par 4rzemju pasém. No. 9. 1930. g. 14. janvari. (Lik., 
1930, No. 1, p. 4.) 

[Amendment of the Passports Act. Dated 14 January 1930.] 

Palpildinajums noteikumos par karaviru un valsts ierédnu un kalpotaju 
pensijam. No. 13. 1930. g. 16. janvari. (Lik., 1930, No. 1, p. 6.) 

[Addition to the Order respecting army and civil service pensions. Dated 
16 January 1930.] 

* Noteikumi par vatersautiem. No. 19. 1930. g. 16. janvari. (Lik., 1930, 
No. 1, p. 8.) 

[Order respecting shipping officials. Dated 16 January 1930.] 

* Noteikumi par jarnieku namu. No. 20. 1930. g. 16. janv4ri. (Lik., 1980, 
No. 1, p. 9.) 

[Order respecting seamen’s offices. Dated 16 January 1930.] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 22 février 1930, modificatif de article 51 de l’arrété 
grand-ducal du 12 décembre 1919 portant réglementation des établissements 
cinématographiques. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 22. Februar 1930, wodurch Artikel 51 des Grossh. 
Beschlusses vom 12. Dezember 1919, betr. die Reglementierung der Kinemato- 
graphentheater, abgeindert wird. 
(Mémorial, 1930, No. 10, p. 165.) 
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Arrété grand-ducal du 25 février 1930, portant réglement relatif & Ja circulation 
sur les voies publiques. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 25. Februar 1930, betreffend Reglement tiber den 
6ffentlichen Strassenverkehr. 

(Mémorial, 1930, No. 11, p. 192.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Ley que crea el banco del trabajo. 20 de Enero de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 
1 de Febrero de 1930, No. 27, seccién primera, p. 1.) 

[Act to set up a Labour Bank. Dated 20 January 1930.] 

Decreto por el cual se reforma el Reglamento de Trabajos Petroleros. 7 de 
Enero de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 13 de Febrero de 1930, No. 36, seccién primera, 
p. 8.) 

[Decree to amend the regulations for oil wells. Dated 7 January 1930.] 

* Decreto que reforma el articulo 47 del Reglamento de las Juntas Federales 
de Conciliacién y Arbitraje. 15 de Enero de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 6 de Febrero 
de 1930, No. 30, seccién primera, p. 4.) 

[Decree to amend section 47 of the Regulations respecting the Federal Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Boards. Dated 15 January 1930.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 30sten Januari 1930, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 7 der Ziektewet. (Staatsblad, 1930, 
No. 33. 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 7 of the Sick- 
ness Insurance Act. Dated 30 January 1930.] 

Besluit van den 31sten Januari 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 18 Januari 1921 (Staatsblad no. 32), ter uitvoering van artikel 12 der Ouder- 
domswet 1919, zooals dat besluit is gewijzigd bij dat van 15 Mei 1923 (Staats- 
blad No. 206). (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 36). 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 18 January 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 32) 
amended by the Royal Decree of 15 May 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 206) for the ad- 
ministration of section 12 of the Old-Age Act of 1919. Dated 31 January 1930.] 


Besluit van den Isten Februari 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 17 September 1921 (Staatsblad no. 1066) tot vaststelling van eene regeling, 
houdende premiebetaling over meer dan één termijn, waarover loon in geld wordt 
uitbetaald, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 
25 Januari 1929 (Staatsblad no. 12.) (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 39.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 17 September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1066) 
to issue regulations respecting the payment of premiums for more than one period 
for which wages are paid in money, as last amended by the Royal Decree of 
25 January 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 12). Dated 1 February 1930.] 

Besluit van den Iisten Februari 1930, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 121, vierde lid, der Ziektewet, houdende 
voorschriften met betrekking tot de plaatselijke kas, bedoeld in artikel 121, eerste 
lid, dier wet. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 40.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 121 (4) of 
the Sickness Insurance Act containing provisioris relating to the local fund as 
provided in section 121 (1) of the aforesaid Act. Dated 1 February 1930.] 

Besluit van den 2Isten Februari 1930, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 16, eerste lid, en artikel 18 der Ziekte- 
wet. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 46.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under sections 16 (1) and 18 
of the Sickness Insurance Act. Dated 21 February 1930.] 

Besluit van den 26sten Februari 1930, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 46 der Ziektewet. (Staatsblad, 
1930, No. 48). 
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[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 46 of the 
Sickness Insurance Act. Dated 26 February 1930.] 


Besluit van der 26sten Februari 1930, tot vaststelling van voorschriften be- 
treffende de berekening en inning der premién zoomede betreffende de administratie 
der premién en der Ziekengelduitkeeringen door de ziekenkassen van de Raden 
van Arbeid. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 50.) 

[Decree to issue rules for the calculation, collection and administration of 
premiums and sickness benefit by the sickness funds of the Labour Council. Dated 
26 February 1930.] 


Besluit van den 27sten Februari 1930, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 141 der Ziektewet houdende afwijkende 
bepalingen voor personen in dienst van kermisreizigers, schippersknechts, bij 
wijze van werkverschaffung te werk gestelde personen en voor seizoenarbeiders 
ten aanzien van de inschrijving, de bepaling van het dagloon on de ziekengelduit- 
keering en voor personen in dienst van ondernemingen en publiekrechtelijke 
lichamen, wier werkzaamheden zich uitstrekken over het gebied van meer dan 
één Raad van Arbeid ten aanzien van de premiebetaling. (Staatsblad, 1930, 
No. 51). 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 141 of the 
Sickness Insurance Act issuing different provisions for persons in the employment 
of travelling showmen and bargemen, persons employed on relief works, and for 
seasonal workers, with respect to the registration, fixing of daily wages, and pay- 
ment of sickness benefit, and for persons in the employment of undertakings 
and public bodies whose activities fall within the jurisdiction of more than one 
labour council with respect to the payment of premiums. Dated 27 February 
1930.] 

Besluit van den 27sten Februari 1930, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 23 der Ziektewet, houdende bijzondere 
voorschriften voor de verzekering van personen, die in den regelin dezelfde kalender- 
week niet langer dan twee dagen in dienst van denzelfden werkgever werksaam 
sijn. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 52.) 

[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 23 of the 
Sickness Insurance Act respecting special provisions for the insurance of persons 
who are employed as a rule for not more than two days in a calendar week in the 
employment of one and the same employer. Dated 27 February 1930.] 


Besluit van den 28sten Februari 1930, tot bepaling van den dag, waarop 
de artikelen V, VI, [IX en XIIIdis van de wet van den 24sten Juni 1929 (Staats- 
blad no. 330) houdende wijziging der Ouderdomswet, 1919, in werking zullen 
treden. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 55.) 

[Decree to fix the day on which sections V, VI, [IX and XIIIbis of the Act 
of 24 June 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 330) to amend the Old-Age Act of 1919, shall 
come into operation. Dated 28 February 1930.] 


Besluit van den 28sten Februari 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 17 April 1923 (Staatsblad no. 146), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk 
besluit van 24 Februari 1927 (Staatsblad no. 43) tot vaststelling van een alge- 
meenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld bij de artikelen 5, 18, tweede lid, 20, 
tweede lid, 21, vierde lid, 22, tweede lid, 23, vierde lid der Ouderdomswet 1919 en 
tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 
XX van de wet van 19 Mei 1922 (Staatsblad no. 352), zooals dat luidt volgens 
den tekst, bekendgemaakt bij Koninklijk besluit van 28 December 1926 (Staats- 
blad no. 449), en daarna gewijzigd is bij Koninklijk besluit van 24 Februari 1927 
(Staatsblad no. 43), en tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel van bestuur, 
als bedoeld in de artikelen 10, vierde lid, 18, eerste lid, en XIII bis van de wet 
van 24 Juni 1929 (Staatsblad no. 330). (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 56.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 17 April 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 146) 
as last amended by Royal Decree of 24 February 1927 (Staatsblad, No. 43) to issue 
public administrative regulations under sections 5, 18 (2), 20 (2), 21 (4), 22 (2), 
and 23 (4) of the Old-Age Act, 1919, and to issue public administrative regulations 
under section XX of the Act of 19 May 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 352), as the text 
of said Decree was promulgated by the Royal Decree of 28 December 1926 (Staats- 
blad, No. 449) as amended by the Royal Decree of 24 February 1927 (Staatsblad, 
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No. 43), and to issue public administrative regulations under sections 10 (4), 18 (1), 
and XIIIbis of the Act of 24 June 1929 (Staatsblad, No. 330). Dated 28 February 
1930.] 
Besluit van den 3den Maart 1930, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 141 der Ziektewet. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 58.) 
[Decree to issue public administrative regulations under section 141 of the 
Sickness Insurance Act. Dated 3 March 1930.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


Immigration Restriction Regulations in pursuance of the Immigration 
Restriction Act, 1908. Dated 13 January 1930. (New Zealand Gazette, 1930, No. 2, 
p. 78.) 


NORWAY 


Lov om losvesenet. 14 februar 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1930, No. 7, p. 120.) 

[Act respecting pilotage. Dated 14 February 1930.] 

Lov om kystloser og kjentmenn. 14 februar 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1930, 
No. 7, p. 154.) 

[Act respecting coasting pilots and unqualified pilots. Dated 14 February 
1930. ] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 20 stycznia 1930 r. o zmianie rozporza- 
dzenia Rady Ministrow z dnia 2 kwietnia 1928 r. o stosunku sluzbowym, uposazeniu 
i zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem pracownikow Powszechnego Zak!adu Ubezpieczen 
Wzajemnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 4, poz. 31, p. 26.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend the Order of the Council of Ministers 
of 2 April 1928 respecting conditions of employment, remuneration, and pensions 
of salaried employees of the General Mutual Insurance Institution. Dated 
20 January 1930.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 18:023 — Promulga varias disponicées atinentes ao desenvolvimento 
da industria da pesca e da de construcgées navais. 1 de Marco de 1930. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1930, No. 50, p. 391.) 

[Decree No. 18023, to issue various provisions for the encouragement of the 
fishing and shipbuilding industries. Dated 1 March 1930.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Cape Verde Islands 


Portaria no. 459, fixando o dia para o descanco semanal en cada ilha do 
arquipélago. 24 de Janeiro de 1930. (Boletim Oficial de Cabo Verde, 1930, No. 5, 
p. 46.) 

[Order No. 459 establishing the weekly rest day for each island in the Archi- 
pelago. Dated 24 January 1930.] 


RUSSIA 
R.S.F.S.R. 


Binding Order No. 13 of the P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., to approve the list of 
offences in respect of safety and industrial hygiene for which the labour authorities 
may bring an action against employers by administrative procedure. Dated 
18 January 1930. (I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 4, p. 96.) 

Order No. 19 of the P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R., to bring Order No. 1 of the P.L.C, 
of the U.S.S.R., dated 6 January 1930, respecting the supply of building labour 
in 1980, into operation in the territory of the R.S.F.S.R. Dated 24 January 1930. 
(I.N.K.T., 1930, No. 4, p. 85.) 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


* Government Notice No. 268 under section forty-two of the Factories Act, 
1918 (No. 28 of 1918): Regulations dealing with the use or storage of cellulose 
solutions in factories. Dated 14 February 1930. (Union of South Africa Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1930, Vol. LX XIX, No. 1848, p. 361.) 


SPAIN 


Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento organico, que se inserta, de la Jefatura 
del Servicio general de Estadistica, dependiente del Ministerio de Trabajo y Pre- 
vision. 29 de Enero de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 30, p. 739.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the general regulations appended thereto for the 
General Statistical Department in the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. 
Dated 29 January 1930.] 


Real decreto relativo a la designacién de Vocales de la Junta Central de 
Emigracién. 7 de Marzo de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 67, p. 1563.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the appointment of the members of the Emigration 
Council. Dated 7 March 1930.] 

Real orden disponiendo que los servicios de inspeccién sanitaria y las practicas 
de desinfeccién, desinsectacién y desratizacién que comprende el Reglamento de 
22 de Mayo de 1929, queden limitados a los establecimientos, edificios y vehiculos 
de servicio publico que se indican. 12 de Marzo de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1930, No. 72, p. 1639.) 

[Royal Order to restrict to certain specified establishments, buildings and 
conveyances the jurisdiction of the sanitary inspectorate and the operations of 
disinfection and destruction of insects and vermin as provided in the Regulations 
of 22 May 1929. Dated 12 March 1930.] 


Real orden ntim. 388 dictando reglas relativas al personal de Médicos adscritos 
a los servicios de Emigracién. 20 de Marzo de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, 
No. 85, p. 1901.) 

[Royal Order No. 388 to lay down rules respecting the medical staff of the 
emigration department. Dated 20 March 1930.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse angaende dansks jémans likstallighet i vissa avseenden 
med svensk sjéman. Den 14 februari 1930. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1930, 
No. 27, p. 49.) 

[Royal Notification to place Danish seamen on the same footing as Swedish 
seamen in certain respects. Dated 14 February 1930.] 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


A Proclamation to fix Saturday, 15 March 1930, as the day on which the 
Prevention of Accidents (Amendment No. 3) Ordinance, 1929 (No. 18 of 1929), 
shall come into operation. Dated 6 March 1930. No. 12 of 1930. (Trinidad 
Royal Gazette, 1930, No. 11, p. 145.) 

Regulation made by the Governor in Executive Council under section 25 of 
the Mines, Borings and Quarries Ordinance, cap. 142. Approved 7 March 1930. 
(Trinidad Royal Gazette, 1930, No. 11, p. 146.) 


UGANDA 


An Ordinance to amend further the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Ordinance. 
No. 1 of 1930. Assented to 29 January 1930. (Supplement No. 1 to the Uganda 
Official Gazette, No. 2, 31 January 1930, p. 2.) 
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URUGUAY 


Resolucién. Se hacen extensivas a los Patrones de Cabotaje las disposiciones 
del Reglamento General de Practicos en lo pertinente. 28 de Enero de 1930. 
(Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 7083, p. 418-A.) 

[Resolution to extend to masters of vessels engaged in the coasting trade 
the application of the general regulations for pilots in so far as these are applic- 
able to them. Dated 28 January 1930.] 


VENEZUELA 


* Decreto por el cual se dicta el Reglamento de la Ley de Minas. 30 de Enero 
de 1930. (Gaceta Oficial, 1930, 31 de Enero, Nimero extraordinario, p. 1.) 

[Decree to issue regulations under the Mines Act (of 17 July 1928). Dated 
30 January 1930.] 

















Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Colour Vision Tests. By Professor Oscar OBLATH. 
Studies and Reports, Series F (Industrial Hygiene), No. 12. Geneva, International 
Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son, 1929. Distributed in the United States 
by the World Peace Foundation. 47 pp. 2s. ; 50 cents. : 


The Fifth Scandinavian Ophthalmological Congress, held at Stockholm in 1921, 
discussed the problem of establishing uniform tests for the colour vision of rail- 
waymen and seamen in the Scandinavian countries (Denmark, Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden). The Stockholm Congress, which decided to place this question once 
again on the agenda of the Sixth Scandinavian Ophthalmological Congress (Copen- 
hagen, 1925), was impressed by the general importance of the subject, and decided 
that the time had come when it should be submitted to an international organisa- 
tion ; to this end it adopted a resolution for the consideration of an international 
standardisation of colour vision tests. This resolution was transmitted to the Inter- 
national Labour Office in 1924, at the instance of the President of the Health 
Committee of the League of Nations. 

On these grounds the International Labour Office was led to take up the problem. 
Before considering international standardisation an enquiry was undertaken in 
1924-1925 into the conditions of colour-vision testing in the air services as well 
as the rail and sea services of the following countries : Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. Details have thus 
been collected of the statutory and other colour-vision tests used in these countries. 

The analysis of this important collection of documents was entrusted to an 
expert in ophthalmology, Professor Oscar OBLATH, of Trieste, who prepared the 
above report. The English translation is by Dr. John MarsHauy, M.B., Ch.B., 
Surgeon, Glasgow Eye Infirmary, and Consulting Oculist, Scottish Department 
of Health. 

The report is also published in French and in German. 


—— Freedom of Association. Vol. V. United States of America, Canada, Latin 
America, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, India, China, Japan. Studies 
and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 32. Geneva, International Labour 
Office ; London, P. S. King and Son, 1930. Distributed in the United States by 
the World Peace Foundation. xv + 461 pp. 5s. ; $1.25. 

The purpose and the scope of the enquiry into freedom of association in the 
different countries were explained in the International Labour Review when the first 
volume of the work appeared, and the general scheme on which the studies are 
based was outlined when the second volume was published (cf. Vol. X VII, No. 2, 
February 1928, page 294, and Vol. XVIII, No. 3, September 1928, page 458). 

The study of freedom of association in the United States, which is included 
among the monographs contained in Volume V, is on a somewhat different footing 
from the studies made of other countries. In view of the fact that the position in the 
United States is exceedingly complicated and demands access to sources not easily 
available outside that country, it was not considered feasible for the actual work 
of preparation to be done in the International Labour Office itself. The report was 
therefore prepared by competent students of the question in the United States, 
the task of the International Labour Office being confined to general supervision 
and editing. 


—— International Labour Conference. Fourteenth Session, Geneva, 1930. Hours 
of Work in Coal Mines. Item III on the Agenda. Report III. Geneva, 1930. 108 pp. 
Following the suggestion of the Preparatory Technical Conference on Condi- 
tions of Work in Coal Mines, held in Geneva from 6 to 18 January 1930, and in 
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accordance with the resolution adopted by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at its Forty-seventh Session on 5 February 1930, the discussion 
of a Convention on Hours of Work in Coal Mines was added to the agenda of the 
Fourteenth Session of the International Labour Conference as a third item. 

It should be borne in mind that the work of the Preparatory Technical Conference 
dealt solely with the conditions existing in the chief European coal-producing 
countries and that no preparation was made for a study of the same problems in 
countries outside Europe, where conditions are somewhat different. On the other 
hand, in view of the universal nature of the International Labour Organisation, 
the Governing Body refrained from drawing any geographical limit when placing 
the question on the agenda, and has left the scope of the discussion to be determined 
by the Conference. 

The decision also rests with the Conference whether a final decision should 
be taken at the Fourteenth Session without employing the usual double-discussion 
procedure, or whether the problem should be examined at this Session as a first 
discussion with a view to a decision being taken at a later Session. 

The above report is in two parts, giving (1) an analysis of the deliberations of the 
Preparatory Technical Conference, containing the opinion of experts on the most 
important problems involved in the international regulation of hours of work 
in Coal Mines, and (2) a survey of the considerations that the Office has borne in 
mind in preparing the new preliminary Draft Convention for submission to the 
Conference, which will be found at the end of the report. 


—— International Labour Conference, Fourteenth Session, Geneva 1930. Report 
of the Director. First Part, iii +- 320 pp. Second Part: Summary of Annual Reports 
under Article 408. 298 pp. Geneva, 1930. 

The above report is published in French and in English. The First Part is also 
published in German and in Spanish. 


—— International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law, 1928. Supplement : 
United States and Index. Geneva, 1929. xvi + 70 pp. Is. 6d. ; 40 cents. 


This supplementary volume contains the United States section of the Inter- 
national Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law for the year 1928, which could 
not be published in the main volume owing to the fact that the Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, on which it is based, was not ready in 
time. 

The description of the organisation of the judiciary in the United States, which 
was given in the Survey for 1927, has been retained and extended by a short survey 
of the powers of Amcrican Courts to declare labour laws unconstitutional and of the 
effects of anti-trust legislation on labour law. Noteworthy decisions will again be 
found in the sections entitled “ Right of Association ” and “ Labour Disputes ”’. 
Special interest attaches to a comparison between the decisions concerning compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents under the Workmen’s Compensation Laws, which are 
given in the section “ Social Insurance ’’, and other decisions contained in the 
section “ Individual Contracts’, in which the claim for damages was based on 
Common Law or on the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 

This supplementary volume, which is also published in French and in German, 
contains the Index of the main volume. 


Confédération internationale des Syndicats chrétiens. L’«uvre de l’internationale 
syndicale chrétienne, 1925-1928, Utrecht, 1929. 448 pp. 

This publication, which is also issued in German and in Dutch, contains the 
reports submitted to the Fourth Congress of the International Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions held at Munich in September 1928, namely, the reports of 
the General Secretary, the affiliated national confederations, and the international 
trade federations, a verbatim report of the preceedings of the Congress itself, the 
reports of the Conference of the international trade federations, the Internationa) 
Conference of Women Workers, and the International Conference of Leaders of 
Young Christian Trade Unionists, together with the rules of the International 
Confederation of Christian Trade Unions. 

Among other reports submitted to the Congress may be mentioned those on 
national centralisation and legislation (Mr. BALTRUSCB), international centralisation 
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(Mr. AMELINE), rationalisation in general and its advantages (Mr. von Haan), 
the consequences of rationalisation and the task of the trade union movement 
and of the State (Mr. ZIRNHELD), the present state and the development of inter- 
national social policy (Mr. PAUWELS). 

The work thus provides information not only on the activities of the Christian 
trade unions in the different countries from 1925 to 1928, but also on their attitude 
towards the great industrial problems which are engaging the attention of the 
working classes. 


Conférence internationale des Unions nationales de Sociétés mutuelles et de 
Caisses d’assurance-maladie. T'roisi¢éme Assemblée générale, Zurich, 10-12 septembre 
1929. Compte-rendu et résolutions. Geneva, 1930. 175 pp. 


The aim of the International Conference of National Unions of Mutual Benefit 
Societies and Sickness Insurance Funds, which was founded at Brussels in 1927, 
is to co-ordinate, internationalise, and intensify the efforts devoted to the defence, 
development, and improvement of social insurance, and in particular of sickness 
insurance. An annual general meeting is held to examine the work achieved and 
to determine the object and programme of future action. 

The report of the third general meeting describes the progress achieved in 
those spheres in which the efforts of the International Conference have so far 
been especially marked : compulsory insurance, improvement in the protection 
offered against the risks run by agriculturists, by members of the families of insured 
persons, by frontier workers, etc. 

The second part of the book sets forth the principles which, in accordance with 
the resolutions adopted in 1929, will govern the future action of the Conference. 
Among the reports included, special mention may be made of those on the autonomy 
of sickness insurance funds (Mr. GrrarpD), their medical equipment (Mr. Ostowsk1), 
and the fundamental réle of sickness insurance in industrial hygiene (Professor 
CHAJES). 


Institut colonial international. Session de Bruxelles 1929. (a) Extension intensive 
et rationnelle des cultures indigenes. Enquéte. Résultats. xxxvi + 637 pp. 25 belgas. 
(b) Le régime et organisation du travail des indigénes dans les colonies tropicales. 
1x + 326 pp. 12 belgas. Brussels, Bibliothéque coloniale internationale, 1929. 


Institut international d’Agriculture. Comité économique agricole. Premiére 
session 1-3 octobre 1929. Rapports et rapport général. Rome, 1929. 1v +- 126 pp. 
Report on the first session of the new Economic Agricultural Committee, set 
up by the International Institute of Agriculture to advise the Institute as to its 
studies and action regarding questions in the sphere of agricultural economics. 


International Federation for Housing and Town Planning. International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress. Congrés international de V habitation et de l aménage- 
ment des villes. Internationaler Wohnungs- und Stddtebaukongress. Congresso 
internazionale dell’ abitazione e dei piani regolatori. Rome 1929. Part I: Papers. 
1re partie : Rapports. Vol. I: Relazioni. Band I : Vorberichte. 518 pp. 


International Industrial Relations Association. Rational Organisation and 
Industrial Relations. A Symposium of Views from Management, Labour and the 
Social Sciences. Contributed to the 1929 I.R.I. Discussion Meeting on the Subject 
of Human Relations in a Rationally Organised Industry. The Hague. 279 pp. 
3.50 fl. ; 6s. 

This important volume contains the reports and memoranda submitted to the 
Discussion Meeting of the International Industrial Relations Association (I.R.1.) 
held from 26 June to 3 July 1929 in Upper Bavaria. This meeting was attended 
by members of the Association representing the directorate and management of 
important industrial firms, workers in these firms, and also factory inspectors 
and research workers. The purpose of the discussion was to consider not so much 
what should be the influence of rationalisation on industrial relations as what 
it had actually been in individual firms. An account of the Meeting with an enumer- 
ation of the subjects discussed was given in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 3, 15 July 1929, page 72, and an article by Mr. G. A. JounsTon 
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(International Labour Office), entitled “ Rationalisation and Industrial Relations ”’, 
which is largely based on the information submitted to the Meeting, appeared in 
the International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 5, November 1929, pages 619-640. 

Among the papers and memoranda contained in the volume published by the 
International Industrial Relations Association, special reference may be made 
to those dealing with the following subjects : “ Groups as Fundamental Factors 
in Industrial Relations’? (M. L. FLEppERUsS); “ Rational Organisation ” (L. 
Urwick); “ The Determination of the Optimum Hours of Work with reference 
to the Five-Day Week ” (H. M. Vernon); “ The Job and its Conditions ” (E. 
LUBBE) ; “ The Co-operation of Workers in a Rationalised Industry ” (H. Mars) ; 
“ Personnel Policy and Procedure * (C. H. Norrucort) ; “ The Sources of Produc- 
tivity ’’ (H. DuBReutL) ; “ Rationalisation as an Element in the Evolution of Eco- 
nomic Life ** (H. PauwEets). A concluding summary is contributed by Miss Mary 
van KLEECK. 

The volume is excellently edited and produced, and great credit is due to Miss 
FLEDDERUS and Miss Voysey for their work in this connection. Plates showing 
views of the van Nelle firm of Rotterdam, contributed by Mr. C. H. van der LEEuw, 


are included. 


Internationale Vereinigung der Christlichen Fabrik-, Transport-, Nahrungs- 


und Genussmittel-Arbeiterverbiande. 2. Bericht vom Jahre 1925 bis 1928. The 


Hague, 1929. 62 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Report for the Fiscal Year ending 31 March 1929. 
Ottawa, 1930. 194 pp. 50 cents. 

—— Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1929. Reprinted 
from the Labour Gazette, February 1930. Ottawa, 1930. 26 pp. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Kantoor van Arbeid. Vorstenlandsche Tabaksenquite. By H. de Kat ANGELINO. 
Publicatie No. 5. Weltevreden, 1929. 1v + 178 pp. 


FINLAND 

Statistiska Centralbyran. Bureau central de Statistique. Statistisk Arsbok fir 
Finland. Ny serie tjusgujunde Argangen 1929. Annuaire statistique de Finlande. 
Nouvelle série, vingt-septiéme année 1929. Helsingfors, 1929. xx1 -+ 355 pp. 40 
Finnish marks. 


GERMANY 


Reichsversicherungsamt. Gesundheitsfiirsorge in der Invalidenversicherung 
1928. Mit bildlichen Darstellungen. Beilage zu den Amilichen Nachrichten fiir 
Reichsversicherung, Jahrgang 1929, Nr. 7. Sonderausgabe des Reichsarbeitsblattes. 


Berlin, 1929. x + 138 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Dominions Office. Oversea Settlement Department. (a) Handbook for Men and 
Boys who are thinking of settling overseas. (b) Handbook of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 42 pp. Revised to 1 January 1930. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 


1930. 


Home Office. Lighting in Factories and Workshops. Third Edition. Welfare 
Pamphlet No. 7. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 25 pp., illustr. 4d. 

This pamphlet, now in its third edition, sets forth the main features of the 
problem of lighting in factories and workshops. In conclusion it indicates briefly, 
in the form of questions, the various ways in which the lighting of a factory may 
be defective, and provides by this means a practical and valuable guide. 
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—— Departmental Committee on Factory Inspectorate. Report. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 44 pp. Is. 9d. 





Silicosis (Medical Arrangements) Committee. Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of State to advise as to the Medical Arrangements 
which could be made for the Diagnosis of Silicosis. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1929. 19 pp. 6d. 

Report of a Committee appointed in December 1929 to advise as to the medical 
arrangements to be made for the diagnosis of silicosis (including silicosis accom- 
panied by tuberculosis) in cases of claims arising under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts, and for carrying out any periodic or other medical examination of workers 
in any industry or process involving risk of silicosis. 

The report examines in turn the diagnosis of silicosis and the difficulties atten- 
dant upon such diagnosis, more particularly in the early stages of the disease, 
and the existing arrangements for carrying out examinations. It also states the 
general principles which should be observed in any such arrangement, recommends 
certain arrangements, and describes some alternative proposals. It then consid- 
ers radiological and radioscopic examinations, the place where examinations should 
be made, post-mortem examinations, and the right of appeal from the decision 
of the Medical Board. 

Finally, the report indicates some directions in which research connected with 
the subject of silicosis and pneumonoconiosis is urgently needed. 


Mines Department. The Use of Chains and Other Gear for Lifting. Safety Pam- 
phlet No. 6. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 48 pp. 6d. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report upon the Use of Agricultural 
Machinery and the Organisation of Agricultural Labour in Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada. By Arthur Amos and John Garton. Miscellaneous Publications 
No. 67. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1929. 43 pp. 1s. 

A note on this report appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 11, 17 March 1930, pages 379-380. 


HUNGARY 

Magyar Kiralyi Allami Munkakézvetits Hivatal. Jelentése a Hivatalnak és a 
Felugyeletére Bizott Hatosagi Munkakézvatitéknek 1928. Evi Miikédéséril. Buda- 
pest, 1929. 43 pp. 

Report of the Hungarian Public Employment Office on its activities during 
1928 and on those of the labour exchanges which are under its control. Numerous 
statistical tables are included, the explanatory text being given in Hungarian and 
in French. 


LATVIA 

Ministry of Finance. The Latvian Economist. Compiled by J. BoKALDERS. 
Riga, 1930. 114 pp. 

This publication aims at promoting the economic co-operation of the Baltic 
States by elucidating certain common problems. The present issue contains articles 
on various economic questions by different writers. The volume is also published 
in German. 


NORWAY 


Statens Inspektorat for Arbeidsformidling og Arbeidsledighetsforsikring. Ars- 
beretning 1928. Oslo, 1929. 32 pp. 


SWEDEN 
K. Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser och Kollektivavial samt Férlikningsmédnnens 
Verksamhet ar 1928. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 
1929. 145 pp. 
Annual reports of the Swedish Social Board on collective agreements, labour 
disputes, and the work of the official conciliators in 1928. 
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Partly on account of the increasing demand for a statutory holiday put forward 
by the Swedish workers’ organisations, a special enquiry into the provisions of 
collective agreements dealing with holidays with pay was undertaken by the 
Board. The subject is dealt with at some length in a general introductory survey 
and in the report on collective agreements. The statistical report on stoppages 
of work is supplemented by two special reports relating respectively to the dispute 
in the Swedish mining industry and the Swedish sympathetic strike declared in 
connection with the Finnish dockers’ strike. 

The volume contains a brief summary in French. 


SWITZERLAND 


Département fédéral de l'économie publique. Exposé d’ensemble sur les statis- 
tiques périodiques de lV’ Office fédéral du Travail, 5™° supplément des Rapports 
économiques et Statistiques sociales. Berne, 1929. 38 pp. 


Schweizerische Unfallversicherungsanstalt. Jahresbericht und Jahresrechnung 
fiir das Jahr 1928. Berne. 46 pp. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Survey of Europe. Switzerland. By 
Asher Rosson. Technical Bulletin No. 101. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1929. 64 pp. 15 cents. 

A study of Swiss agriculture with special reference to the dairy industry and the 
co-operative movement. 


—— Legal Phases of Co-operative Associations. By L. S. HutBert. Bulletin 
No. 1106. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. 126 pp. 20 cents. 


Analyses, from the legal standpoint, the problems connected with the creation, 
management, and working of co-operative societies in the United States (more 
especially agricultural co-operative societies), the relations between the members 
of a co-operative organisation, and the relations of the members with the organisa- 
tion and with the joint enterprise. 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Negro Women in Industry in 15 States. 
Bulletin No. 70. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1929. vi + 74 pp. 15 cents. 


CALIFORNIA 


Department of Industrial Relations. Middle-aged and Older Workers. Special 
Bulletin No. I. San Francisco, 1930. 35 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adams, Margarete. Ausnutzung der Freizeit des Arbeiters. Inaugural Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaft- 
lichen Fakultét der Universitat K6ln. Cologne, Druckerei der Studentenburse, 
1929. 118 pp. 


A Magyar Filantrépia Kényve, 1929. Edited by Laszlo Béry. Budapest, 
Légrady Testvérek Nyomdai, 1929. 405 pp. 

This “ book of Hungarian philanthropy ” is intended to provide information 
for the general reader who is interested in the recent progress of social policy in 
Hungary. 


American Federation of Labour. Trade Unions Study Unemployment. Wash- 
ington, 1929. 167 pp. 50 cents. 


Unemployment has been attracting very widespread attention in the United 
States for some time. As the President of the American Federation of Labour 
says in his introduction to this book, people in the past have only thought of unem- 
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ployment when it occurred, and measures of relief were then adopted, but little 
attempt was made to work out schemes for preventing future unemployment. 
This book has therefore been written in the hope that it “ may suggest workable 
measures to those who are looking for a constructive solution’. It consists of a 
series of essays by economists, business men, trade unionists, etc., dealing with 
various aspects of the problem. These essays are well documented, and present a 
number of practical suggestions which are worthy of consideration outside as well 
as inside the United States. 


Amulree, Lord. Industrial Arbitration in Great Britain, London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1929. x + 233 pp. 

This interesting and well-documented study is a history, not only of arbitration, 
but of the general question of the settlement of collective labour disputes in Great 
Britain. The author (who was Sir William Mackenzie before his elevation to the 
peerage) was for many years engaged as a single arbitrator and conciliator, as a 
member of various tribunals, and, finally, as president of the Industrial Court. 
In the preface he states that “ no one could hold the last-mentioned office without 
coming face to face with the question whether an inherent, or, as one might 
almost say, an instinctive sense of fairness is always sufficient to lead to a right 
conclusion in deciding issues between parties ; or whether, on the other hand, the 
time may not soon come when the arbitrator must consciously seek guidance in 
principles tested by experience and having the general approval of mankind. ” 
As he points out, the rules of the Common Law were not enunciated overnight, 
but were a matter of slow growth and of much thought and experience. “ Once 
stated, however, they achieve two ends ; first, the occasions of dispute are reduced 
since men guide themselves in the light of expressed law ; second, the administra- 
tion of justice becomes more certain. ’’ Lord Amulree confesses to the hope that 
“in the fullness of time the Industrial Court, as a continuing tribunal, may build 
up a body of rules of similar value and purpose for guidance in that field of industrial 
relationships which lies between private ethics on the one hand and law on the 
other ”’. 

In the body of the book the history of arbitration and conciliation in Great 
Britain is traced, from early legislation regulating wages in the fourteenth century 
to the Whitley Councils and the setting up of the Industrial Court after the war. 
In the appendices, lists of members of various arbitration courts are given, together 
with a note on wage advances during the war period, the awards of the Committee 
on Production, and a number of extracts from British statutes dealing with con- 
ciliation and arbitration. 


Arbeitskammer des Kohlenbergbaus im Ruhrgebiet. Die Verordnung iiber die 
Errichtung von Arbeitskammern im Bergbau mit den Ausfiihriingsbestimmungen, 
der Wahlordnung und einer Geschdftsordnung. WHerausgegeben von Dr. Wilhelm 
ScaLtTer. Dortmund, Hermann Bellmann, 1930. 48 pp. 

Contains the legal provisions relating to Chambers of Labour in the German 
mining industry. 


Association des Offices suisses du travail. Procés-verbal de la XII™° Assemblée 
de l’ Association tenue le 5 octobre 1929 a Chur. Liestal, 1930. 53 pp. 


Associazione nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni sul lavoro. Relazione 
sul? attivita dell’ Associazione nell’ anno 1928. Milan. 224 pp. 


Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der 
deutschen Wirtschaft. Die deutsche Kaliindustrie. Verhandlungen und Berichte 
des Unterausschusses fiir Gewerbe : Industrie, Handel und Handwerk (III. Unter- 
ausschuss). Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1929. x1 + 176 pp. 


Backlund, Sven. Internationell lag om arbetstiden for de handelsanstillda. Fran 
senaste arbetskonferensen i Genéve. Malmé, Svenska Handelsarbetareférbundet, 
1929. 30 pp. 

An account of the question of hours of work of salaried employees and its 
discussion at the Twelfth Session of the International Labour Conference, published 
by the Swedish Commercial Workers’ Union. 
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Baikaloff, Anatole V. In the Land of Communist Dictatorship. (Labour and 
Social Conditions in Soviet Russia To-day.) London, Jonathan Cape, 1929. 285 pp. 


Bau und Holzarbeiterverband der Schweiz. Fédération des ouvriers du bois 
et batiment de la Suisse. Federazione dei Lavoratori Edili e del Legno della Svizzera. 
Waffen fiir Vertrauensmdnner. Armes des hommes de confiance. Armi per i fiduciari. 
Zurich, 1930. 


Statistics are given for various branches of the wood and building industries 
in each of the chief districts in Switzerland. They show the extent to which the 
various occupations are organised in trade unions in the different districts. Infor- 
mation is given on wage increases during 1929, reductions in hours of labour, and 
annual holidays. Data on the results of strikes during the year are tabulated, 
and valuable statistics of rates of wages and average earnings are also included. 


Benaglia, Alberto. Gli uffici di collocamento, Con studio introduttivo di Giuseppe 
Bortai. Rome, “ Diritto del Lavoro ”, 1929. 140 pp. 7 lire. 


After an introductory exposition of the general principles governing the corpora: 
tive organisation of public employment offices in Italy, contributed by Mr. Borrat, 
Mr. Benaglia examines the principles of public placing laid down by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, gives a brief survey of the legislation relating to the 
subject in European countries and analyses the legislative provisions concerning 
the organisation of public employment offices in Italy. 


Béés, Gunnar. Kommentar till Sjéarbetstidslagen. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 
1928. 173 pp. 


British Council for the Welfare of the Mercantile Marine. Progress Report 1929* 
London. 80 pp. 


Contains a summary of the proceedings of the Second International Conference 
on the Health and Welfare of Merchant Seamen, held at Geneva 7-9 October 1929, 
under the auspices of the League of Red Cross Societies and other bodies, together 
with a full transcript of the papers presented by members of the British Delegation. 


Burgess, W. Randolph. Les banques de réserve fédérale et le marché monétaire 
de New-York. Preface by Emile Moreau. Introduction by Benjamin Strone. 
Translation by Pierre Coste. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1930. 372 pp. 50 frs. 


This work by Mr. Burgess, Assistant Federal Reserve Agent, Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, translated into French by Mr. Pierre Coste of the Banque de 
France, and furnished with a preface by Mr. Emile Moreau, Governor of the Banque 
de France, and introduction by the late Mr. Benjamin Strong, former Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, is certainly the most authoritative 
work published in the French language on banking organisation in the United 
States and the present credit policy in that country. 


Clarke, William P. Report of Conference with the International Glass Workers’ 
Executive Board. Held at Geneva, August 1929. Toledo (Ohio), 1930. 35 pp. 


An account of the meeting of the Committee of the International Federation 
of Glassworkers, which took place at the International Labour Office, 26-28 August 
1929, was gives in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX XI, No. 12, 16 Sep- 
tember 1929, pages 383-385. 

The above report, by the President of the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union of North America, who represented that organisation at the meeting, throws 
an interesting light on the different outlook of the United States and the European 
glass workers and their respective attitudes towards the question of protective 
tariffs. It emphasises the detrimental effects on America glass workers of the import- 
ation of European glassware, immigration, and the relatively low wages and 
long working hours prevailing in European glass factories. It also deals with the 
affiliation of the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of North America with the 
International Federation of Glass Workers, which resulted from the meeting. 
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Condliffe, J. B. New Zealand in the Making. A Survey of Economic and Social 
Development. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1930. 524 pp. 15s. 


The author, who is Research Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at Honolulu, has spent many years in New Zealand, including a period as Professor 
of Economics at Canterbury College. In the treatment of his subject he devotes 
special attention to the most recent period in the economic development of New 
Zealand. Thus, while the book includes such historical description as is necessary 
to provide a background for current problems, its chief interest lies in the fact 
that it presents a picture and an appreciation, by an experienced and competent 
economist, of the stage now reached in the settlement and development of New 
Zealand regarded in the light of an “ experiment in democracy”’. 

Considerable attention is given to the various experiments in social legislation 
and to the so-called “ State Socialism ” for which New Zealand was noted at the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

The author considers that of all the legislative experiments made in New Zealand 
the most important is the system of compulsory arbitration in labour disputes, 
and he devotes a special chapter to the system of State regulation of wages as 
applied through the Arbitration Court. He points out that the arbitration system, 
unlike other legislative experiments made in New Zealand, has shown a marked 
tendency to expand rather than diminish in scope and importance. Thirty-five 
years after its inception it appears to be more firmly established than ever. Though 
it has been subject to constant criticism and considerable modification, the very 
fact that it has for so long been an important factor in the economic life of the coun- 
try makes the possibility of its abolition almost unthinkable to the generation 
which has grown up under it. 

After examining the manner in which the Arbitration Court has functioned 
and the criticisms made of it, particularly as regards its effect on agriculture, the 
author expresses the opinion that the conclusive argument in favour of the Court 
is the humanitarian plea that it safeguards the living conditions of workers with 
little power to protect themselves. “In the thirty-five years of its operation 
sweated Jabour conditions have disappeared. General economic prosperity may 
have been more responsible for this fact than any work done by the Court, but 
the Court’s operations supplementing an elaborate labour code admittedly make 
any repetition of sweated conditions impossible.”’ At the same time it is not main- 
tained that the New Zealand experience has proved compulsory arbitration to be a 
panacea ; the author is careful to explain that the results achieved by the New 
Zealand system are due to the fact that it has fitted itself by adaptation into a 
particular environment, that its operations are restricted to a definite group, 
mainly of urban workers, and that it has been administered with remarkable 
ability and tact. 

Other sections of the book deal with the influence of women on New Zealand 
social legislation, child welfare, the prevention of poverty, pensions and family 
allowances, housing, and the standard of living. The chapter dealing with the at- 
titude of New Zealand towards international affairs contains a survey of the posi- 
tion which has arisen in Western Samoa under the New Zealand Mandate. 


Confédération des Unions des coopératives agricoles de la République polonaise. 
La Conf édération des Unions des coopératives agricoles de la République polonaise. 
Warsaw, 1929. 51 pp. 

Crick, W. F. The Economics of Ihstalment Trading and Hire-Purchase. London, 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1929. vii + 128 pp. 


The author weighs up the advantages and the dangers of instalment trading, 
which it is estimated forms the basis of no less than 16 million agreements in Great 
Britain, and finds a verdict in its favour. His general conclusions are that instal- 
ment trading is a useful aid — the importance of which should not be exaggerated — 
to the attainment of a higher material standard of living. f There is an objection 
to it on economic grounds in that, in Great Britain, it tends to aggravate the depres- 
sion periods of the business cycle. This effect is, however, likely to be slight and 
will vary with the intensity of the depression. As the violence of cyclical fluctua- 
tions decreases this fault becomes of very small importance. In the author’s opin- 
ion, instalment trading does not act in a way that tends to depress the rate of 
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capital accumulation below that rate which would make for the most rapid progress 
in the upward trend of the standard of living, nor is there reason to believe that 
instalment trading introduces any element of weakness into the credit system. 


Dearle, N. B. An Economic Chronicle of the Great War for Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1914-1919. With a Supplement dealing briefly with the years 1920, 1921 
and 1922. Economic and Social History of the World War. British Series. Publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of Economics 
and History. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press ; New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1929. xvi + 397 pp. 

A summary account, in chronological order, of the chief economic movements 
and events in Great Britain and Ireland arising out of the war and the reconstruc- 
tion period. The chronicle extends from August 1914 to the end of 19 22. It covers 
agriculture, industry, commerce, finance, transport, labour problems and industrial 
relations, economic legislation and social developments to meet the needs of war. 
As a guide to the connection between the economic and the military and political 
events, some of the latter are included. Some economic events of an international 
character which directly affected Great Britain and Ireland are also indicated. 


De Rousiers, Paul. Les grandes industries modernes. III. Les industries textiles. 
2¢ édition. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1928. 264 pp. 12 frs. 


Die Sozialversicherung im Vélkerrecht. Bericht an die 35. Hauptversammlung 
der Internationalen Rechtsvereinigung. Im Auftrage des Sozialversicherungs- 
Ausschusses erstattet von Prof. Dr. Alfred MANEes und Dr. Oswald STeIn. Sonder- 
abdruck aus der Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Versicherungs-Wissenschaft. Berlin, 
1929. Pp. 266-281. 


Die Sozialversicherung nach neuesten Stand der Gesetzgebung. Systematische 
Darstellung des Sozialversicherungsrechts und Einfiihrung in die Praxis. Lehr- 
buch fiir Sozialversicherungsbeamte und Studierende des Sozialversicherungs- 
rechts. Herausgegeben von Ludwig BRUCKER; unter Mitwirkung von Dr. MUTHEsIUs, 
Dr. Hartropt, Hans Sitss, Dr. Lutz Ricnter. 3. Band. Von Ludwig BRuCKER. 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1929. 267 pp. 


Duplan, J. L. Sa majesté la machine. Preface by Louis Rovcier. Bibliothéque 
politique et économique. Paris, Payot, 1930. 159 pp. 15 frs. 

Written by a manufacturer, this appeal for the further mechanisation of industry 
reviews briefly the influence of the adoption of machinery on the work furnished 
by the worker, on the duties of employers, on the interests of the consumer, on the 
provision of leisure and the selection of an élite in the various fields of national 
activity, on craftsmanship and fine arts, on the rise of an aristocracy of business 
men, and, finally, on the respective positions of Europe and the United States. 
A book of personal views in which the exposition and analysis of facts occupy little 
space. 


Durham Aged Mineworkers’ Homes Association. Thirtieth Annual Report and 
Financial Statement with Schedules for the year ended 31 December 1928. Dutr- 
ham. 55 pp. 


Eibel, Dr., and Seuerherdi. Die Unfallverhiitung im Forstbetriebe. Ein Merk- 
biichlein. Magdeburg, Mitteldeutscher Arbeitgeberverband 6ffentlicher Verwaltun- 
gen und Betriebe. 90 pp. 


Everling, Dr. Otto. Die freien Berufe. 3 Rundfunkvortriige auf der Deutschen 
Welle im Juli 1929. Berlin, 1929. 20 pp. 


Family Endowment Society. Memorandum on Family Allowances. Presented 
by the Family Endowment Society to the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 
January 1930. 24 pp. 

This memorandum advocates the adoption of the family endowment system 
for the British Civil Service. Arguments are given in favour of the system and 
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there is a useful summary of the schemes in force for civil servants in many European 
countries and also in Australia. 


Feis, Herbert. International Finance and Commerce. Foreword by Thomas W. 
LaMont. The United States and the League, No. 2. New York, League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, Educational Committee, 1928. 36 pp. 

A clear and succinct account of the various economic activities of the League, 
showing, in particular, the extent to which the United States has participated in 
these activities and how American business men and others stand to gain from them. 


Fischer, Dr. Herbert J. H. Ergebnisse britischer Genossenschaften in der Beklei- 
dungsindustrie. Soziale Organisationen der Gegenwart. Forschungen und Beitrige. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. Ernst GRUNFELD. 10. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1929. 
x1 + 103 pp. 

The author—who studied his subject during two visits to England and Scotland 
—describes the development and the present situation of co-operative organisations 
in the clothing industry in England, of the societies affiliated to the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society and the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, and those 
which function as productive societies, often in conjunction with distributive 
co-operative societies for the formation of capital, and for purposes of management 
and the sale of products. He indicates the special problems which these co-operative 
undertakings have to solve and advocates the decentralisation of production, 
more especially in favour of productive co-operative societies. 


Franck, Louis. Le Congo belge. Tome I. Brussels, La Renaissance du Livre. 
379 pp. 

After introductory chapters devoted to the history of the Belgian Congo and 
a description of the country, the author describes the life of the natives and 
their institutions, the work of the white man in the Congo and the administrative 
and political organisation, economic factors and economic policy (agriculture and 
stock breeding, commerce and industry), and, finally, the moral factors in colo- 
nisation : native policy, religion and missions, education, public health, literature, 
art and science. 

The author, who was for over five years Belgian Minister for the Colonies and 
twice visited the Congo, has, in the preparation of this work, had the collabora- 
tion of eminent Belgian colonists. 


Fucile, Edmond. Le mouvement syndical et la réalisation de IV’ Etat corporatif 
en Italie. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1929. 210 pp. 

After a short study of the ancient corporations and of the development in law 
and in fact of free trade unionism prior to the advent of Fascism, the author outlines 
the characteristic features of corporative reform in Italy : trade organisation, col- 
lective agreements, tribunals for labour matters, parliamentary reform. In the 
analysis he gives of the new social and political order in Italy, the author makes 
abundant but unacknowledged use of the publications of the International Labour 
Office, and in particular of the study on Italy in Volume IV of Freedom of Asso- 
ciation. 


Gebhard, Hannes. Suomen Osuustoiminnan Oppikirja. Pellervon Kirjasto, 
No. 36. Helsingfors, 1929. 157 pp. 

Contains a general survey of the co-operative movement, with special reference 
to Finland. The data for that country are brought down to 1928. 


Gesamtverband der Krankenkassen Deutschlands. Die Krankenversicherung 
im Jahre 1928. Berlin, 1929. 198 pp. 


Goedhart, Dr. G. J., and Roeterink, A. De entwikkeling der Arbeidsbemiddeling 
in Nederland. Amsterdam, H. J. W. Becht, 1929. 300 pp. 


Government Fund for Unemployment. Compiled by Helen M. Mutter. The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. VI, No. 5. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. 169 pp. 
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A collection of references from various sources, principally American, to the 
policy of advance planning of public works as a remedy for cyclical unemployment. 
It is the purpose of the book to present arguments on both sides, and these argu- 
ments themselves are conveniently listed at the beginning of the book. The question 
dealt with is being widely discussed at present in a number of countries and this 
survey should prove useful to those who are considering the subject. 


Groupe parlementaire polono-frangais en Pologne. Dix années de indépendance 
de la Pologne. Recueil d’Etudes, 2. Warsaw, 1929. 234 pp. 

In this collection of studies on Poland during her first ten years as a reconsti- 
tuted independent state, special mention may be made of two articles by Messrs 
MALINOWSKI and Stanislas PosNER dealing respectively with agriculture and labour 
legislation. 


Griinfeld, Dr. E., and Hildebrand, Dr. K. Genossenschaftswesen, seine Geschichte, 
volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung und Betriebswirtschaftslehre. Berlin and Vienna, 
Spaeth und Linde, 1929. 137 pp. 

This book provides, in a condensed form, an easy introduction to the history, 
theory, and practice of co-operation. In the first part Professor Griinfeld empha- 
sises the economic importance of the development of co-operation, and examines 
this aspect of the situation in Germany and in some other countries from the inter- 
national standpoint. 

The second part, by Dr. Hildebrand, recalls briefly the principles of commercial 
organisation, book-keeping, administration, etc., on which rests the working of all 
co-operative or other undertakings, and analyses at greater length the problems 
of organisation which are peculiar to undertakings organically connected with a 
co-operative association. 

The first part and each chapter of the second part are provided with judiciously 
selected bibliographies and a carefully prepared index. 


Hauptverband deutscher Krankenkassen. Jahrbuch der Krankenversicherung 
1928. WHerausgegeben von Helmut LEHMANN. Berlin, 1929. 478 pp. 


Hedberg, Anders. Dansk Bonde-Kooperation. Stockholm, Kooperative for- 
bundets bokférlag, 1929. 303 pp. 2 kronor. 

Unlike many earlier works this book, written in Swedish, gives only a brief 
outline of the history — so often written — of Danish co-operation. The author 
makes a successful attempt at providing a complete, methodical, and well-informed 
exposition of the recent situation of the co-operative organisations of different 
types (excluding credit societies) on which Danish agricultural economy rests, 
The information supplied was collected by the author in Denmark itself. Numerous 
photographs add appreciably to the documentary value of the work. A bibliography 
is given, which includes, among others, some works in English and in German. 


Henzler, Dr. Reinhold. Die Riickvergiitung der Konsumvereine. Betriebs- und 
finanzwirtschaftliche Forschungen. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. F. Scumuipr. 
II. Serie. Heft 44. Berlin, Spaeth und Linde, 1929. 86 pp. 


Hirtsiefer, Dr. Die Wohnungswirtschaft in Preussen. Eberswalde, R. Miiller, 
1929. xu + 562 pp. 

Dr. Hirtsiefer, Prussian Minister of Public Welfare, includes in this book not only 
an excellent exposition of the numerous aspects of the housing problem, but also 
a valuable documentation methodically arranged, and a thorough survey of the 
problem itself and of its relation to the general economic situation in Prussia. 

The fact that the work is confined to the Prussian experience and that this 
experience differs in many respects from that of the other German States hardly 
detracts from its interest, in view of the importance of Prussia and the remarkable 
development of housing policy in that State. 

The work is in four parts. In the first two the author recalls the pre-war housing 
policy, the effort made during the period of hostilities, and the shortage of dwellings 
resulting from the conditions due to the war and its consequences. In the third 
part he gives a broad outline of the policy followed by the public authorities to 
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combat this shortage and the relation of this policy with the general economic 
situation in Prussia and with current social ideas. The fourth part, which occupies 
three-fifths of the book, is devoted to a detailed examination of the intervention 
of the public authorities in house building. 

In conclusion, the author summarises the essential features of the housing 
policy in Prussia and compares certain aspects of this policy with experiments 
in other countries. 


Hueck, Dr. Alfred, and Nipperdey, Dr. H. C. Lehrbuch des Arbeitsrechts. Zweiter 
Band. Erste und zweite Auflage. Mannheim, J. Bensheimer, 1929. vir + 305 pp. 

Volume I of this work, which ranks with the well-known treatise on German 
labour law by Professor KASKEL, was analysed in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVII, No. 2, February 1928, page 306, and Vol. XVIII, Nos. 4-5, October- 
November 1928, page 691. 

The second volume, recently published, deals with the law relating to collective 
agreements. 

The book is the most complete and up-to-date work on German law relating 
to collective agreements which has yet appeared. 


Institute of Pacific Relations (New Zealand Branch). New Zealand Affairs. 
By Various Authors. Christchurch, D. M., Isitt, 1929. 241 pp. 

This volume contains a series of interesting studies by competent persons on 
the following subjects: geographical environment, population and resources of 
New Zealand ; anthropology and the government of native races ; the people of 
New Zealand ; farm production and population in New Zealand ; Asiatic immi- 
gration ; the absorption of immigrants ; external trade; the balance of trade ; 
Labour and the Pacific ; the Mandate for Samoa ; the 1928 trade agreement with 
Japan ; amateur radio communication. 


Jewish Colonisation Association. Rapport de la Direction générale au Conseil 
d administration pour lannée 1928 présenté a Vl Assemblée générale du 28 septembre 
1929. Paris, 1929. xv + 302 pp. 

Report on the extensive and varied activities of the Jewish Colonisation Asso- 
ciation during 1928. The Association is organising settlements in Russia, Poland, 
and Rumania, with a view to providing openings in agriculture and in handicrafts 
for the Jewish population. In Argentina, Brazil, the United States, Canada, and 
Palestine, its efforts are directed towards the development of long-established 
agricultural settlements by means of immigrants who are carefully selected, and 
provided with all necessary guidance and advice. 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Berufsberatungsamt der Stadt 
Wien und der Arbeitskammer in Wien, 1928. Vienna, 1929. 35 pp. 


Keesing, Felix M. The Changing Maori. Memoirs of the Board of Maori Ethno- 
logical Research, Vol. 4. New Plymouth, N.Z., Board of Maori Ethnological 
Research, 1928. xvi + 198 pp. 

The author’s main purpose is to reveal the decadence and difficulty which are 
the lot of the present generation of Maoris and the crucial nature of the stage now 
reached in the history of the Maori race. In the concluding section he discusses 
the outlook for the future, which he regards as critical and uncertain : if the Maori 
race is to survive, there must be steady and methodical reorganisation and co-ordi- 
nation of the forces, both white and Maori, working within the race in order to 
ensure that the Maori may not only be saved from further degeneracy, disruption, 
and suffering, but enabled to find a way of living and a justification for living in 
the swiftly changing world civilisation. 


Kohler, Max J. Legal Disabilities of Aliens in the United States. Reprinted from 
the February 1930 issue of the American Bar Association Journal, 15 pp. 

A brief survey of the subject indicated in the title, with references to the leading 
cases in the United States courts. 
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Laurat, Lucien. L’accumulation du capital d’aprés Rosa Luxembourg. Suivi 
dun apercu sur la discussion du probléme depuis la mort de Rosa Luxembourg. 
Bibliothéque générale d’Economie politique. Paris, Marcel Riviere, 1980. xm + 
197 pp. 25 frs. 

Mr. Laurat summarises Rosa Luxembourg’s Theory of Accumulation, a work 
considered as a supplement to Karl Marx’s Capital. The theory expounded seeks to 
furnish an explanation of the chronic business depression in the chief industrial 
countries, of the resulting unemployment, and of the wave of protectionism at the 
present time. 


Lautner, Dr. Julius Georg. Probleme der Tarifrechtsreform. Akademische Rede 
gehalten bei der Jahresfeier der Handels-Hochschule, Mannheim, am 12. Juli 1929. 
Mannheim, J. Bensheimer, 1929. 96 pp. 

The author considers the fundamental problems connected with the proposed 
reform of the existing legislation on collective agreements in Germany and in 
Austria. The study is based on the assumption that uniform legislation might be 
enacted for the two countries. 


Levéque, Jean, and Ricard, J. H. Une politique du logement : (a) Le logement 
urbain, by Jean LEVEQUE. (b) Le logement rural, by J. H. Ricarp. Les Cahiers du 
Redressement frangais, No. 15. Paris, Editions de la S.A.P.E. 228 pp. 


Lewisohn, Sam A. L’esprit nouveau dans Vindustrie. Preface by Mr. Albert 
Tuomas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1930. xx + 252 pp. 

A translation of the work The New Leadership in Industry, to which attention 
was drawn in the International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 4, October 1927, 
page 592. While making certain reservations, notably in regard to the somewhat 
restricted part the author attributes to idealistic factors and to the analysis he 
makes of the workers’ aspirations, Mr. Albert THomas, who contributes a preface 
to the French edition, nevertheless agrees with the main idea of the work: “ Its 
great merit ”, he says, “ is to remind us that the problem of management must be 
considered at all times and under any system. . . . The management of 
undertakings requires education and training ; it should be imbued with the modern 
spirit and, above all, with a consciousness of its duty towards the community .” 


Ley, Hubert. Eiude comparée de la législation artisanale en droit local et en droit 
francais. Communication faite &1’Association des Juristes d’Alsace et de Lorraine, 
le 15 mai 1929. Strasburg, Société d’Edition de la Basse-Alsace, 1929. 15 pp. 


Lohéac, Jean. Le délai-congé en France et la loi du 19 juillet 1928. Paris, Rous- 
seau, 1929. 231 pp. 25 frs. 

A full exposition of the French law relating to notice of termination of contract. 
The author examines whether, having regard to the experience of other countries, 
more especially that of Germany, the French Act should be amended. 


Lyon, Leverett S. Hand-to-Mouth Buying. A Study in the Organisation, Plan- 
ning and Stabilisation of Trade. Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1929. 
xv + 487 pp. 

Since the slump of 1921 and particularly during the last two or three years, 
there has been in the United States a persistent tendency for the orders given by 
merchants, both wholesale and retail, to manufacturers to become smaller in size 
and more frequent, so that merchants and middlemen carry smaller stocks. This 
is largely accounted for by the fall in prices, which leads to loss in carrying stocks, 
by the improvements in the speed of transport and dependability of delivery and, 
in the case of certain commodities, by the uncertainty as to which particular quality 
or type will be most in demand even in the near future. Detailed evidence of the 
extent of this “ hand-to-mouth buying” is given in Mr. Lyon’s study from the 
point of view both of individual companies and of certain industries. The effects 
of this practice are described, showing that it leads to a tendency to stabilise the 
flow of orders and of goods, though this tendency is not apparent in all industries. 
Small orders involve increased costs, and suggestions are made for remedying this 
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by offering inducements to the buyer to place larger orders. All statements are 
backed by data collected by the Department of Commerce and the Federal Reserve 
Board and by statistics obtained from trade associations and individual concerns. 


Meurs, F. van. Het Georganiseerd Overleg. Amsterdam, Ned. Bond van Per- 
soneel in Overheidsdienst, 1929. 93 pp. 

Discusses collective bargaining between trade unions and municipal authori- 
ties. 


Miles, G. H. The Will to Work. London, George Routledge, 1929. 79 pp., 
illustr. 6d. 


Muir, Ramsay. How Britain is Governed. A Critical Analysis of Modern De- 
velopments in the British System of Government. London, Constable, 1930. 
x1 + 333 pp. 12s.6d. 

The author makes a critical examination of the actual working of representative 
democracy in Great Britain and considers certain amendments designed to make 
Parliament “ more representative of the solid, thinking mind of the nation’, and 
“ to strengthen the whole system whereby the work of administration is controlled”. 
He calls attention to the dangers of excessive centralisation, and gives some atten- 
tion to the question of regional devolution and the creation of subordinate legisla- 
tures, especially for the control of the social services — as in the United States, 
Germany, Canada, Australia, and South Africa — and also to functional devolution 
and industrial self-government. 


Nikoloff, D., and Paskalef, D. Sbornik na kassatsionni rechenia po zakonite na 
Trouda. Sofia, 1930. 311 pp. 150 leva. 

A collection of decisions rendered by the Bulgarian Court of Appeal in connec- 
tion with the application of social legislation by other courts. The compilers have 
added a special chapter devoted to the decisions in similar cases of Courts of Appeal 
in other countries. 


Nikoltchoff, Dr. V. Obchestveno ossigouriavane v sloutchay na zlopolouka ou nas 
iv tchoujbina. Sofia, 1929. 77 pp. 25 leva. 

The author, who is General Secretary of the Union of Bulgarian Manufacturers, 
examines from the employers’ standpoint the Bulgarian accident insurance system 
and compares it with the systems in force in other countries. His conclusion is 
that Bulgarian legislation has here failed to take into account economic contingen- 
cies and the necessity of proceeding by stages. The reform introduced, in his view, 
is too abrupt and too radical, and lays an undue burden on the employer. 


Patrizi, M. L. Nota seconda sulla “ fatica in flagrante” (nei portabagagli di 
mestiere a grosso carico). Instituto di Fisiologia della R. Universita di Bologna. 
Bologna, 1929. 14 pp., illustr. 

A first study by Professor Patrizi on the limitation of the weight of loads to be 
carried or lifted, entitled Del trasporto dei bagagli a mano e a spalla, was analysed 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 2, February 1928, page 311. 

In this second study, the author examines cardio-vascular and respiratory 
changes (tachycardia, tachypneea, etc.) caused by carrying loads of 75 kilograms 
on the shoulder during a short time (3 to 5 minutes). The reactions are observable 
not only in the case of workers whose regular occupation is to carry loads, and who 
are accustomed to this kind of work, but also in that of vigorous youths occasionally 
so employed and individuals whose occupation involves daily muscular effort. 
The author considers that, from the point of view of the physiologist, a load of 
75 kilograms is excessive. 


Peixotto, Jessica B. How Workers spend a Living Wage. A Study of the Incomes 
and Expenditures of Eighty-two Typographers’ Families in San Francisco, Cost 
of Living Studies, II. Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics of the 
University of California. Berkeley, University of California Press. 1929. vi + 
84 pp. 
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This study is a further addition to the increasing volume of information on 
standards of living and family budgets in the United States. The average income 
of the 82 families covered was $2,818.59. The total incomes of 68 per cent. of the 
families lay between $2,000 and $3,000. The average amount earned from regular 
typographical work was $2,486.90. Other sources of income included supplementary 
earnings of the man, earnings of the wife and children, and income from property. 
The study shows the percentages of the total budget spent on the various groups 
of consumption and on the various items in the “ miscellaneous ” group. In addi- 
tion to the general averages, separate information is given for each of a number 
of individual families. Copies of the forms used for the collection of the informa- 
tion are included. 


Petchorine, Dimitri. Condition des Russes en France et celle des étrangers (spécia- 
lement les Francais) en U.R.S.S. Preface by Gilbert Gipet. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 
1929. x1 + 298 pp. 

This study is in two parts. The author analyses from the standpoint of inter- 
national private and public law the legislation and judicial practice relating to the 
status of Russian exiles and other Russian subjects in France, and, in the second, 
that of foreigners (especially persons of French nationality) in Soviet Russia. Each 
part is divided into two sections dealing respectively with the status of natural 
and of juristic persons. 


Petit, Edouard. La retraite. Bordeaux, Imprimerie coopérative, 1929. 260 pp. 


Pigou, A. C. Industrial Fluctuations. Second edition. London, Macmillan, 
1929. xx + 425 pp. 

The first edition of this book was reviewed in the Iniernational Labour Review, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2, August 1927, pages 298-299. In this new edition Professor Pigou 
has improved his analysis in several respects and carried it a little further. It may 
be recalled that the book deals with cyclical fluctuations to the exclusion of secular 
and seasonal movements and of the abnormal post-war situation. In the first 


part of the book the author examines in considerable detail the causes of such 
fluctuations, and in the second he discusses a number of remedies, including credit 
control and price stabilisation, wage policy, advance planning of public works, 
relief works, and unemployment insurance. 


Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Memorandum: Age Limi- 
tations in Industry. Statements of Fact and Opinion. Princeton. v + 34 pp. 

A collection of excerpts from official and non-official sources on the problem of 
the older worker in industry. The foreword states that, while large-scale high- 
speed production has increased wages as well as profits, and while insurance, pen- 
sions, and other benefits indemnify the worker employed by progressive companies 
against many of the contingencies of life, the older worker seeking a position often 
finds these improvements in industrial relations a handicap rather than a help. 


Ragsdale, Martha. The National Origins Plan of Immigration Restriction. 
58 pp. 

A brief history of the National Origins Clause in the United States Immigration 
Act of 1924. This clause, it may be recalled, was the subject of a very heated 
discussion and did not finally come into force until 1 July 1929. Particulars are 
given of the computation of the national origins and of the discussions in Congress 
from 1924 to 1928. 


Raymond-Duchosal, Claire. Les ctrangers en Suisse. Etude géographique, démo- 
graphique et sociologique. These présentée & la Faculté des Sciences économiques 
et sociales de l’Université de Genéve. Paris, Félix Aican, 1929. vir + 354 pp. 

The first part of this work is devoted to the geographical distribution of the for- 
eign population in Switzerland and to its origin ; the second to its ethnological, 
biological, economic, and social composition ; the third, and most important part, 
deals with the manners, customs, and morals of foreigners, and their participation 
in the public, intellectual, artistic, and religious activities of the country. 
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The author notes that the foreign population — especially that portion which 
comes from neighbouring countries — tends more and more to become assimilated 
with the autochthonous population. Nevertheless, in her view, foreigners remain a 
disintegrating factor, and their presence provokes a reaction among the native 
inhabitants. The effects of immigration vary according to the class from which 
the immigrants are drawn and the new surroundings in which they are received. 
To sum up, all these influences do not interfere with the maintenance of the national 
character, and a mutual adaptation is the final outcome. 












Raynaud, Barthélemy. Le contrat collectif a l'étranger. Paris, Rousseau, 1929. 
305 pp. 

This work is of unusual interest. It decribes the general development of col- 
lective agreements, analyses the present situation and the legislation relating to 
the matter in various countries, and proceeds to deal in turn with: (1) countries like 
Great Britain, the United States, and Canada, where collective agreements are 
not regulated by special legislation ; (2) countries like Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, etc., in which special legislation exists but collective agreements are 
optional ; (3) countries like Norway, Germany, Russia, Italy, etc., where collective 
agreements are compulsory. In the last chapter — one which is especially 
interesting — the author deals with collective agreements from the international 


standpoint. 

















Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit. Handbuch der Rationalisierung. 
Bearbeitet unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher K6rperschaften und Fachleute von 
Dr. Fritz Reuter. Zweite. unverinderte Auflage. Berlin, Vienna, Spaeth und 
Linde, 1930. 1234 pp. 

Comprehensive and intensive efforts for the rationalisation of German industry 
date from the year 1927. The “ Handbook of Rationalisation” issued by the 
German National Board of Efficiency (Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit) is 
a theoretical and scientific work of an encyclopaedic character intended for the 
use of practical workers, scientists, and instructors. It is also a species of official 
report designed to show the public what has been done to improve the condition 
of German industry by the working out of methods of rationalisation. It is con- 
cerned more especially with the problems which have been brought into pro- 
minence by the practical needs of German industrial life. Those who are interested 
in the theoretical basis of rationalisation, however, will find much that is stimulat- 
ing in the preface by Dr. K6rTGEN and Mr. HINNENTHAL, and in the introduction, 
in which rationalisation is considered from three points of view : technical, com- 
mercial, and economic. 

In the body of the book, frequent use is made of the American case report 
system (presentation of the subject-matter by means of a definite case in which 
it has been practically applied). Part I deals with the German rationalisation 
institutions which have received Government subsidies. An alphabetical list of 
private and public institutions engaged in the work of rationalisation is given 
in Appendix I to this Part. The handbook does not attempt to give a historical 
account of the growth of the movement in Germany, but contents itself, in Ap- 
pendix II to Part I, with supplying the most important dates (those of the setting 
up of the Committees, etc.). The chapters on “ The rationalisation movement in 
other countries ” and “ Efforts towards international rationalisation ” break new 
ground, and deal with matter not yet treated with such completeness. The sum- 
mary given on pp. 96-100 will be of special interest to the international public. 

Part II, the largest and most important part of the book, is devoted to ration- 
alisation measures, by which is meant all methods worked out by the various 
rationalisation institutions through co-operation between producers, business men, 
consumers and experts, and available for practical application in the form of 
guiding principles, memoranda, instructions, booklets, ete. It deals in turn with 
measures of standardisation, rationalisation of production, administration, dis- 
tribution, vocational training, and rationalisation in handicrafts and in domestic 
economy. 

Part III is concerned with methods, application, and results. It contains an 
interesting and valuable account, by Dr. Brepr, of the history and character 
of the investigation carried out in the various concerns in Germany, with a 
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comparison with American methods. It is fol’owed by a bibliography and an 
index. 


Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften. 25 Jahre 
Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaftsschule 1904-1929. Deutsche landwirt- 
schaftliche Genossenschaftsbibliothek. Berlin, 1929. 69 pp. 

A history of the German School of Agricultural Co-operation since its founda- 
tion in 1904, with particulars as to curriculum, examinations, certificates, and 
the school co-operative organisation. 


Ryan, Rev. John A. Unemployment. What Can Be Done About It? Wash- 
ington, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Social Action Department. 30 pp. 


A reprint of four articles from The Commonweal for October 1929. Father 
Ryan’s remedie: for unemployment are higher wages and shorter hours. 


Rychlinski, Stanislaw. Marnotrawstwo sil i srodkow w przemysle Polskim. 
Le gaspillage du travail et des matériaux dans Vindustrie polonaise. Résultats des 
travaux de la Commission d’enquéte sur les conditions et les prix de revient de la 
production et de Véchange. Institut d’Economie sociale. Warsaw, 1930. 164 pp. 


In December 1926 the Polish Government set up a Committee of Enquiry 
into conditions and costs of production and exchange. The task of this Committee 
was to reveal the defects in the country’s economic organisation that the deprecia- 
tion in the currency had hitherto concealed. The Committee was composed of 
delegates of associations of manufacturers, agriculturists, and workers, and of 
scientists. It drew up fifteen reports and submitted to the Government a number 
of proposals for the reorganisation of industry. The object of the volume under 
review is to fill certain gaps in the collection of documents brought together by 
the Committee of Enquiry and to present in a synthetical form the results of the 
researches and the suggestions of the Committee that are scattered through the 
fifteen reports. 


Schéne, Dr. Giinther. Die deutsche Arbeitsmarktkrise 1925-1926. Fragen des 
Arbeitsmarktes. Dissertationsreihe des Seminars fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und 
Berufsberatung an der Universitat Miinster i. W. Herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich 
WeseErR, Dr. Bernhard ORDEMANN und Professor Richard Woupr. Heft IX. 
Miinster, 1930. 99 pp., tables. 


The author studies the causes of the severe unemployment in Germany during 
the winter of 1925-1926. Among them he includes the following : increase in the 
working population through the appearance on the labour market of individuals 
and classes who were not previously employed ; decrease in the national capital 
in consequence of the monetary inflation ; restriction of foreign credit ; and reduc- 
tion of exports as a result of the industrial development of buying countries. 
Germany’s economic recovery in 1926 is explained as being due to an influx of 
foreign capital, the stoppage of work in the English mines, and the application 
of the programme drawn up by the Government with a view to developing pos- 
sibilities of employment. These factors, while contributing towards an improve- 
ment in the situation, do not, however, remove the underlying cause of the depres- 
sion, which is the inadequacy of the national capital. 


Seligman, Edwin R. A. Principles of Economics. With Special Reference to 
American Conditions. Twelfth edition revised. American Citizen Series. New 
York, London, Longmans Green, 1929. xm + 711 pp. 

This work was reviewed in its ninth revised edition in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, August 1923, page 327. It has undergone considerable 
further revision in subsequent editions : the introductory matter has been rewritten, 
facts and tables have been brought up to date, and changes have been introduced, 
more particularly in the chapters dealing with currency and foreign exchanges. 


Semaines sociales de la France. Besancon, XXI¢ session 1929. Les nouvelles 
conditions de la vie industrielle. Compte rendu in extenso des Cours et Conférences. 
Paris, J. Gabalda ; Lyon, Chronique sociale de France, 1929. 572 pp. 25 frs. 
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A collection of addresses delivered during the twenty-first session of the French 
“ Social Week ”’, in 1929, throwing light on the attitude of French Catholics to- 


wards rationalisation in industry. 


Silva, Jorge Gustavo. Los trabajadores del periodismo en Chile. Santiago, 
Imprenta Nacional, 1929. 139 pp. 

The author gives a picture of the Chilean Press, its history and present develop- 
ment. He describes the legal provisions applying to it, and devotes two chapters 
to a study of the working conditions of Chilean journalists, their organisations, 
and provident institutions founded for their benefit. A bibliography, texts of 
laws, and various documents relating to journalism, given as an appendix, make 
a useful addition to Mr. Silva’s important study. 


Simon, Kathleen. Slavery. Preface by the Rt. Hon. Sir John Suwon, K.C.V.O. 
London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1929. xr + 284 pp. 

“The new task ”’, writes Sir John Simon in the preface to this book, “is not to 
convince enlightened men and women that slavery is a monstrous and hideous 
thing, but that it still prevails over large portions of the earth, and that it can be 
swept away by the leadership and the pressure of the League of Nations.” 

Lady Simon’s book is intended as a demonstration of the urgency of the problem 
rather than as a scientific treatise. She summarises reported conditions in Abyssinia, 
the Sudan, Arabia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, China, Burma, and Nepal. She pays a 
tribute to the successful action of the authorities in Burma, Nepal, Sierra Leone, 
and the Sudan, and draws the conclusion that the only remedy for the evils of 
slavery and the slave trade is the complete abolition of slavery in all its forms. 


Spissarevski, K. D. La Bulgarie au travail. Cinquante ans aprés. Second 
edition. Marseilles, Société anonyme du Sémaphore de Marseille, 1930. 244 pp. 
40 frs.; 220 leva. 

A general survey of the economic life of Bulgaria from the time it became an 
independent Kingdom down to the present day. 


Syndicat du Nord. Société d’Assurance mutuelle contre les accidents du travail. 
Compte rendu sur les travaux du service de la prévention des accidents du travail au 
cours de Vannée 1929. Exercice 1929. Lille, 1930. 52 pp. 


Taylor, George W. Significant Post-War Changes in the Full- Fashioned Hosiery 
Industry. University of Pennsylvania. Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 
Industrial Research Department. Research Studies, IV. Philadelphia, 1929. 
x1 + 130 pp. 

The author reviews the changes which have taken place in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry in the United States since the beginning of its rapid expansion 
in 1919, particularly from the point of view of their effect on management policies. 
The various problems which have arisen include those of seasonal production and 
changes in fashion. The author is of opinion that the outlook for full-fashioned 
hosiery is a further increase in production, which should result in lower prices in 
spite of the increased risks which the manufacturer is bearing through changes in 
fashion. Better management and consequent lower costs seem to offer greater 
prospect of a solution of the industry’s problems than the scrapping of machinery 
or reductions in wage rates. The chief problems of the industry are reviewed on 
the basis of statistical data, especially of trends of production and changes in 
equipment. 


Teuscher, Hugo. Die Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung in der Schweiz, insbesondere 
wihrend des Welikrieges und der Nachkriegskrisis. Dissertation der Rechts- und 
Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultit der Universitat Ziirich zur Erlangung der 
Wiirde eines Doktors der Volkswirtschaft. Lachen, Buchdruckerei Gutenberg, 
1929. xvi + 151 pp. 


The Social Work of the Churches. A Handbook of Information. Edited by 
Ernest JoHnson. New York, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
Department of Research and Education, 1930. 244 pp. Paper, $1; cloth, $1.25. 
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This handbook brings together information concerning the social principles and 
programmes of the churches, church federations, and religious agencies in the 
United States, together with an annotated bibliography of works on the various 
branches of organised social activity and a guide to social agencies. It is in some 
measure a successor to the Year Book of the Church and Social Service published 
in 1916. It contains a valuable analysis of the pronouncements of religious bodies 
with reference to such questions as hours of work, weekly rest, wages, child labour 
and child welfare, the employment of women, unemployment and the right to 
work, social insurance, labour organisation and collective bargaining, industrial 
representation, industrial democracy, conciliation and arbitration, co-operation 
of capital and labour, the obligations of labour organisations, migration, housing, 
health, the co-operative movement, etc. 


Thompson, Warren S. Danger Spots in World Population. New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1929. x1 + 343 + x pp. 

The thesis of this book can be best described in the words of the author. “ What 
is meant here by danger spots in population is areas on the earth of greatly different 
population pressure, as measured by the relation of people to resources. The 
attempt by people either living in low pressure areas, or holding such areas as 
dependencies for their own exclusive use, to keep the people living in high pressure 
areas pent up within their present boundaries indefinitely is what is likely to cause 
trouble. . . . It is for this reason that the most serious consideration should 
be given to some plan for the redistribution of resources which will avoid war.” 

The plan proposed by Dr. Thompson is that vertain lands now under the control 
of Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, and Australia should be opened up for 
settlement by emigrants from the dense and rapidly increasing populations of 
Japan, India, Italy, and other countries, and that in certain cases colonies should 
actually be handed over to these countries. He also makes a plea for a more liberal 
immigration policy in Australia and South Africa. Very little reference is made 
to the United States in his survey. Et? 

bs 

Tilgher, Adriano. Homo Faber. Storia del concetto di lavoro nella civilta occi- 
dentale. Analisi filosofica di concetti affini. Rome, Libreria di Scienze e Lettere, 
1929. 196 pp. 15 lire. 


Turmann, Max. Le syndicalisme chrétien en France. Bibliotheque syndicaliste. 
Paris, Librairie Valois, 1929. 192 pp. 12 frances. 


This study is the logical sequel to a book by the same author entitled Le déve- 
loppement du catholicisme social depuis  Encyclique Rerum Novarum. It describes 
the work achieved by the Christian trade union movement in France in the matter 
of occupational organisation and ends with an exposition of the social ideal at which 
the Christian trade unions aim, namely, the collaboration of all the elements of 
society in the mutual recognition of rights and duties. 


Vereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbinde. Geschéifisbericht 1927-1929 
erstattet von der Geschdftsfiihrung. Berichte Heft 24. Berlin, 1930. xxm + 403 pp. 


This important contribution by the Federation of German Employers’ Associa- 
tions to the study of current economic problems clearly defines the attitude 
of German employers towards trade organisations, labour law, social insurance, 
placing and unemployment insurance, hours of work, factory inspection, social 
administration, wage policy and international labour legislation. 

Considering this last question as a whole, the Federation recognises that an 
international social policy exists and that it may find expression through the 
International Labour Organisation. Without expressing an opinion on the value 
of the methods employed by the Organisation, the Federation sets forth in the 
above report the reasons which make it advisable for German employers to con- 
tinue their participation in the work of the International Labour Organisation. 
The activities of the International Labour Office and of the International Labour 
Conference during the period reviewed (1927-1929) are examined in detail, special 
attention being given to the question of the ratification of the Washington Con- 
vention on hours of work. 
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Walker Linares, Francisco. Apuntes de economia social. Legislacién del Trabajo 
(Derecho del Trabajo). Curso 1929. Santiago, ‘‘ La Tarde ”’, 1929. 240 pp. 

Reproduces the lectures on social economy given at the University of Chile by 
Professor Walker Linares. The volume is published by his pupils. Chapter IV is 
devoted to labour law in general. The International Labour Organisation is studied 
at some length, in particular from the point of view of the results obtained and 
of the application of its decisions by Chile. Chapter V contains a critical study 
of the social legislation in force in Chile and of the technical organs instituted to 
control its administration. In subsequent chapters the author deals with the 
special problems relating to the contract of employment, compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, collective disputes, conciliation and arbitration, profit sharing, 
social insurance, etc. 


Wehenkel, Dr. Giinter. Deutsches Genossenschaftswesen in Riimdnien. Schriften 
des Deutschen Ausland-Instituts Stuttgart. E : Wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Reihe. 
Band I. Herausgegeben im Auftrag des Wissenschaftlichen Beirats von Dr. Carl 
Johannes Fucus und Dr. Kurt WreDENFELD. Stuttgart, Ausland und Heimat 
Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft, 1929. 122 pp. . 


Weissauer, Dr. Ludwig. WVerbot der Lohnarbeit verheirateter Frauen? Eine 
Studie tiber Lohnarbeiterin und Mutter der Familie. Munich, Leohaus, 1929. 150 pp. 


The author points out the many disadvantages connected with the employment 
of married women in industry, but attempts to prove by the aid of statistics for 
various countries that it would not be possible to-day to do away with it entirely. 
Some commodities which were formerly produced in the house are now produced 
by machinery in factories, and women’s participation in their production is con- 
tinued under new conditions. The author discusses the possibilities of minimising 
the disadvantages connected with the employment of married women in industry 
by improving their social and economic position. Much could be done, he contends, 
by shortening hours of work and by the adoption of the policy of equal pay for 
men and women for work of equal value. Among other measures with the same 
purpose, he considers the institution of a compulsory system of family allowances 
financed by a State fund. 

Finally, he points out what might be done on international lines by a more 
extensive application of the Convention already adopted concerning the protection 
of women before and after childbirth. Among the measures advocated are the 
provision of homes for children whose mothers are absent during the day, free 
Saturday afternoons for women, prohibition of carrying loads during pregnancy, 
more extensive prohibition of work in dangerous industries, and a prolongation of 
the period of rest before and after childbirth. The loss of wages in this last case 
might be compensated out of an equalisation fund to which the employers, the 
workers, and the State would contribute. 

The central idea of the book is that family life should be safeguarded by re- 
conciling the employment of women in paid occupations—which cannot be wholly 
abolished for economic reasons—with the requirements of motherhood and of the 
family. 


Wells, H.G. The Open Conspiracy. London, Hogarth Press, 1930. 243 pp. 


To many the old faiths have become unconvincing. In the author’s view, there 
is a need for a restatement of religion. In The Open Conspiracy, which has been 
largely rewritten since the first edition appeared in 1928, Mr. Wells sets forth his 
conception of a great world movement or “ religion *’ designed to supersede socialism 
and communism and having for its object a unification of constructive effort 
directed towards the attainment of world commonweal. 


Witzig, Paul. Beitrédge zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Stadt Winterthur im 19. Jahr- 
hundert. Dissertation der rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultit der 
Universitat Ziirich. Zurich, Robert Hurlimann, 1929. x1 + 159 pp. 


The author has collected a large amount of information on the history of industry 
and trade in Winterthur. The first part of the book deals with conditions during 
pre-capitalist times ; the second describes the industrial developments since the 
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beginning of the capitalist era, and the third is devoted to agriculture. There is 
also a short chapter on the relation between material and intellectual culture. 


Wygodzinski, W. Das Genossenschaftswesen in Deutschland. Zweite vollig 
neuarbeitete Auflage von Dr. August MCLLER. Leipzig, Berlin, B. G. Taubner, 
1929. vill + 287 pp. 

Mr. Wygodzinski’s work first appeared in 1911, and rapidly became known as 
a standard introduction to the study of the co-operative movement in Germany. 
While preserving the original structure of the work and the clear and simple 
arrangement of the matter, Professor MULLER has succeeded in introducing the 
additions which the events and changes in the co-operative movement during the 
past twenty years have rendered necessary. As in the first edition, the work is 
in three parts: (1) history; (2) structure (primary societies and federations) ; 
(3) economic activities of the different categories of co-operative societies. The 
bibliography and the index have been considerably enlarged. 


Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht. IJandbuch fiir das Berufs- und 
Fachschulwesen. Herausgegeben von U. KUuHne, Zweite erweiterte Auflage. Leipzig, 
Quelle und Meyer, 1929. xm + 737 pp. 


Zentralverband deutscher Konsumvereine. Jahrbuch. Siebenundzwanzigster 
Jahrgang 1929. Zweiter Band. tv + 700 pp. Dritter Band. vit + 543 pp. Heraus- 
gegeben von August Kascu. Hamburg, 1929. 

Reports of the twenty-sixth ordinary congress of the Central Union of German 
Distributive Co-operative Societies, the thirty-fifth ordinary general meeting of 
the German Wholesale Society of Distributive Co-operative Societies, the seven- 
teenth ordinary general meeting of their publishing societies, the sixteenth general 
meeting of the joint insurance society of trade unions and co-operative societies, 
the fourth ordinary general meeting of the co-operative society for insurance 
against fire and other material risks, and the meetings of the ten federations 
affiliated to the Central Union. 


Zibordi, Giovanni. Saggio sulla storia del movimento operaio in Italia. Camillo 
Prampolini e i lavoratori reggiani. Biblioteca di Cultura moderna. Bari, Laterza, 
1930. 112 pp. 8 lire. 

Mr. Zibordi, former socialist deputy, gives in this book a biography of Camillo 
Prampolini, the former leader of the socialist reformist movement in Italy, together 
with a history of the labour movement in the Province of Reggio. In the course 
of his analysis of the ideas and activities of Prampolini, the author attempts, as 
he states in the preface, to restore their value to the spiritual motives which guided 
the socialist movement in its beginnings before the intense fervour of practical 
action during the last twenty-five years brought purely economic considerations 
to the forefront. 
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ERRATA 


1929, Vol. XX 


No. 6, December : “Some Legal Questions relating to International 
Labour Conventions ”, by Ernest Mana. 


Page 770, line 6, for “not current’ read : now current. 


Page 785, last line but 1 above the heading “ Revision”, for 
“years” read: years. 


1930, Vol. XXI 


No. 2, February: “ Annual Holidays with Pay for Miners Employed 
in Coal Mines.” 


Page 220, footnote 2, line 2 of last paragraph, instead of “ e.g. 
on Saturday” read: as it is on Sundays. 


Page 222, last line of text, instead of “ Salaried employees alone 
are excluded in the Netherlands.” read: In the Netherlands 
the national agreement applies only to workers, but in fact em- 
ployees are in all undertakings entitled to a holiday at least 
equivalent to that granted to the workers. 


Idem, “ Book Notes.” 


Page 303, under “ Archiv fiir Wohlfahrtspflege ”, for “ Arbeits- 
recht ” read Arbeitsberichte. 
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